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LETHE. 
BY WILLIAM WINTER. 


L 

Sweet Oblivion! Blood of Sas 
Let me take thy hue and shape 
Flood this worn-out heart of mine ! 
Taro it into ruddy wine! 

Through my veins, with golden glow, 
Fiery Spirit, flash and flow ! 

Deify this clod of clay, 

And waft my willing soul away! 


IL 


Sick and sad my fancies are— 
Tired of peace and tired of war. 
Joke of jester, prank of clown, 
Weigh my heavy eyelids down. 
All philosophies are drear ; 
Music's jargon in my ear; 
Endiess tides of empty talk 
Bubble round me, where I walk ; 
I am deafened by the din 

That the world is wrangling in! 
I am tired of woe and 

T am sick of all that is! 


ti. 


God of Sunrise! Purple Wine! 
Let me lose my soul in thine! 
Close my eyes and stop my ears 
To all a mortal sees hears ;— 
Roll of drums, and clash of swords, 
Fretfal snarl of angry words, 
Church, and state, and bond, and free, 
Party, creed, and policy, 
T prattle, laugh, and 4 
Crozier, sceptre, flag, and throne, 
Lying Press, and grand debate 

of moles is small or great, 
Who shall be prayed for, who shall pray, 
And what the foreign critics say. 
All avails not! might is right— 
Life is vapid—day is night ! 


Iv. 


Sun of Rubies! Fiery Wine ! 
Burn my being into thine! 
So my seeming death shall bless 


Memory with Iness. 
No more weary, wasting thought, 
On a Past, so folly fraught! 

more di love-lit eyes, 


Fire, that the crown ; 

Fire, that burns the kingdom down ; 

+ abe ebetee tepheavay 

Who takes ambition for his guest ! 

Bat, at last, instead of these, 

Holy starlight, sbining 4 
t, 'm, 

Organ wall end oe hye, 

Gentle toll of distant bells,” 


ri) 


vu. 
Royal road of blest escape!. .. . 
Sweet Oblivion! Blood of Grape ! 


And being as I had not been. 
—WN. Y. Weekly Review. 


SIR R. PEEL ON SIR R. WALPOLE. 


We copy these interesting papers from a little volume of “* Mis- 
cellanies’”’ collected and edited by Earl Stanhope, and published 
in London two years since.—Zd Alb, 


Lord Mahon to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 


Wycombe Abbey, Dec. 14, 1833. 

My dear Sir Robert,—In our conversation at Hatfield about 
Sir Walpole I could not but observe how — accu- 
rately you had studied the life and character of that Minister. 
Being now closely engaged in writing a “ History of England 
during the Reign of George the First,” I have had ¢f course 
to draw a character of Walpole, an:' I should take it as a parti- 
cular kindness if you would do me the favour of looking at it 
(it is not long) and telling me whether you think it generally 
true. ...... Any opinion which you might be so good as to 
give me would not be quoted or published in my work, but 
would merely induce me to reconsider and correct a delinea- 
tion which 1 should wish to have im: , and which itis not 
perhaps very easy to make so.—Believe me, &c., 








ON. 


Sir Robert Peel to Lord Mahon. 
Drayton Manor, Dec. 23, 1833. 
My dear Lord Mahon,—You will consider me, from the 
length of my letter, a very prolix, and, from the tenor of it, a 
very severe and unsparing critic. Let me, however, propiti- 
ate you by the remark, that I would not have written so long 
a letter to any one for whom I had not the highest respect; 


of Sir Robert Walpole in a less unfav e light than that 
in which you appear to have viewed it, it is because I am sen- 
sible of the weight and authority which will attach to the 
jadgment of so dispassionate and accomplished an historian. 
As | sit down to write, I am conscious that from the impres- 
siou that your views of the character and conduct of Walpole 
withhold from him his just meed of praise, I shall probably 
exaggerate his merits ; and as I begin by impeaching my own 
impartiality, I give you every right to reject my ‘estimony.— 
Ever most faithfully yours, RoBert PEE... 
Memorandum by Sir Robert Peel. 

Spent ye es the qualities 
and public services of Wal is too low; that you have not 
made sufficient allowance 
bad to contend ; that you have not 
for the complete success with w he 
and that you have attached too much weight to the accu- 
sations which party rancour and disappointment preferred 
against him. 

To say of Walpole “that there remains, after every allow- 
ance, a vast load of guilt upon his memory ;” that he shocked 
and exceeded his age in venality ; that “even when he had 
no Sop ee to serve, he attempted to aman ~~ 
tone of pu morals,” are weighty charges inst 
memory, which, being proved, must him to execra- 
tion and contempt, if he had no virtues save 


- 


services of ill 


no 

eri no +A em zs — of a —and 
who seems ve us ; 
having had for his adversaries Be ein per sierwere f 


of the highest attainments. 

Of what public man can it be said with any assurance of 
certainty, that, in the situation of Walpole, he would 
in the course of an administration of twenty 
mitied so few errors, and would have left at 
House of Hanover in equal security, and the finances 
order ?—that he would have secured to England more of the 
blessings of peace, or would have defeated the machinations 
f internal enemies with less of vindictive severity, or fewer 
encroachments on the liberty uf the subject ? 


c 


You attribute Walpole’s mainly to corruption. You 

revival of expiring and almost cor- 

ruption to have been strength, and that it should be the 

shame, of Walpole. You assume that public men were dis- 

to be virtuous, and that Walpole set the example, at 

was the author and of renewed venality. Now, 
ba Fete are the proofs of this? 

If Walpole did ly the age,—if the foundation of 
~ sae purge of bribery, oy het ic 
money purposes ,or eae public 
honours and rewards to the same why, wheos ome 


E 


ted after his fall, commissioned to lay a to his 

past ual in duration to the siege of Troy, uced no 

details of bribery,—no specific facts to support the confident 

allegations of W: ‘8 powerful and inveterate enemies? It 

does seem Se nT ee and 
; were 





and that if1 am anxious that you should place tbe character | 


at these incensed ols, 
ke the giants in Rabelais, after having swallowed 


seem, 

windmills for their daily fare, to have been choked by 9 
pound of butter. ° 

Teu.ay nk. Go Inesiete of Weiptle wis Reowiiy 
scanty ; repeat story, which appears on 
the suihority’ of Yorke, the Attorney-Genersl, that in the 
course of a in the House of Commons Walpole heard 


5 
E 
Z 
i 
4 
g 
a 


increase the miracle of the natural 
But is it credible taat he could 


80 t in literature and acquired know ? Is iteon- 
sistent with the known facts him, the reports 
of disinterested and very competent judges? When Steele 


commercial political interests of this couatry ;” a charac 
ter which it is not easy to reconcile with utter ignorance 
of the main facts of h history. Walpole’s speech on 
the Peerage Bill is the speech ofan eccomplished scholar, 
Speaker Onslow mentions it as a speech of as much natural 
eloquence and genius as had ever been heard within those 
walls. ae eas in it, “ that tae 
usual path to the Temple of Honour been through the 
Temple of Virtue; but by this Bill it was now to be only 
through the of a dead ancestor ;” and adds that in 
this strain Walpole bore down everything before him. 
I have no doubt that in the general tenor of his speeches he 
modated himself to the audien-e which it was his busi- 
ere den ore 
ton, ulteney ; an to 
ben nad easwered Sir John Barnard and Lord Pol- 


great majority of his audience was concerned, he 
blocks to cut, and he chose a fitter instrument than a razor to 
cut them with. “They thought of dining ;’ and he first con- 
vinced, and then dined with them ; and in those days no doubt 
the dinner was a powerfal instrument in facilitating the con- 


parallel between the characters of Strafford 
and Walpole, manifestly, and, I think, in an undue degree, to 
the advantage of Strafford. 

No doubt there is much more of romantic interest in the 


acted. 

You speak, by of contrast with Walpole, of the heroic 
contempt of oF coats by Strafford ; of his uncon- 
querable courage in death; of the firmness with which he 
executed his 3 , you bave even some admiration 
spare for his nggreesioas on the Constitution 

Walpole was a brave man. Surely that maa 
who withstood for twenty Peery oy maintained bis 
against the attacks of such Opponents as 


s 


b 


were against him ; who never once quailed before an 
an’ ist ; who, when cor-quered, retired fighting alone, with 
= towards his —with all oy apy ey paw 
man soldier's, fronte—sarely must have 
courage, and resolution, and contempt of danger, which, bad 
circumstances required the romantic exercise — 
ties, would bave shone forth with the same, lustre w 


You contrast the qualities of Walpole with those of Straf- 
ant, fo Goes ee you contrast the scaffold 
‘on which the ono by a violent and unjust death with the 
bed in which the other, full of years, lay sufferi the 
stone. You might aleo contrast the armour of with 
the velvet waistcoat of Walpole, or the helmet of one with the 
full-bottomed wig of the other. No doubt the qualities dis- 
played in the time of fierce civil contention,—in the revolution 
of opinions and forms of are much more intes- 
esting, much more in description, than the qualij- 
prt Mee: LLB AID wy 
and by which peace at home and abroad is to be secured. No 
doubt the cumbrous dress in which a corpulent Minister 
sweats at a Levee in the dog-days is a much worse subject for 
a picture when one is by Koeller, and the other 
by Vand than the armour in which a statesman 
oe council in order he may be ready for the 

Bat in the characters and conduct of men 
ee meray wl Ly 
wy n-y sy yy oe unless due al- 
lowance be made for difference of circumstances im- 
different duties, and calling into action different qua- 

You must have cae ae ety Rocntonet 
Shacenter clavate and with the cbenges public opinion. 

a 4 Lt. Ct, SS eS 
more Se Se os pies 
pear in . Infamous as Robespierre and unques- 
tionably are, it would be no easy matter to assign to each 
their due sh:re of infamy without a very dispassionate in- 
a on ahtaetedanes ef eoditinn teagan te. 

course, 
tween which they had to choose. 
Try Walpole and Strafford by the result of their counsels, 
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THE ALBION. 
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in spite of his enemies, he kept a head wherewith to nod 

approbation ? 

Can you justly say of Walpole, “that his defects were low 
and common ; that no enthusiasm was ever felt for his per- 
son, none ever kindled by his memory ?”—of that maa of 
whom er Onslow said “that on his retirement from of- 
fice, his retreat was entire from the concerns of government, 
but not from the following estimation of almost every man of 
those that had surrounded him when in the height of power ;” 
that “ he was a wise and uble Minister, and the best man, from 
the goodness of his heart, to live with and live under, of any 

man I ever knew.” 

You mention the cost of his buildings at Houghton—of his 
splendid collection of pictures—of the meetings at Houghton 
by which he kept together his political friends. 

You say that the admitted cost of these things (some of 
them, by the bye, betokening no vulgar tastes or absorption 
in sensual pleasures) may perhaps be iled with h ty, 
but hardly with disinterestedness, Hardly with economy, 

hardly with a provident care for his successor ;—but 
w do they impeach his disinterestedness ? 

If he derived emoluments from bis offices to which he was 
not entitled, he was dishonest; but if he employed the fair 
emoluments of office in the erection of a palace, and in adorn- 
ing it with the finest works of art, his extravagance may not be 
reconciled with prudence, but it may with both honesty and 
disinterestedness. If you quote Coxe tor authority that the 
rental of the family estates did not exceed £2,160 in the year 
1700, ought you not to quote him also for the statement which 
he makes in express reference to this subject, that the estate 
could not be at the time of Walpole’s resignation less than 
between £4,000 and £5,000 a year? 

But I must have done, or [ shall write a pamphlet instead 
of a letter, and «eter you from ever communicating with me 
again on subjectsso attractive. Rosert Pee. 


Lord Mahon to the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel. 
Bromley Hill, Dec. 27, 1833. 
* 7 * * * * * 


On several points, such for instance, as my parallel of Lord 
Strafford, | am convinced at once by the force of your re- 
marks of the erroneous view which I had taken. To the 
others I shall devote both reflection and reading, and I have 
no doubt that with such a pilot as 1 have now obtained I 
shall not be found, as might otherwise have been the case, 
steering far from the right harbour. 

I must own that when | look at Walpole’s moderate in- 
heritance, I still feel some difficulty in satistactorily account- 
ing for his lavish expenditure. Even at that period it was not 
pare 4 ay to become much richer in high office. Lord Ches- 

eld, 1 think, says of one of Walpole’s successors, the Duke 
of Newcastle, that he was poorer by £300,000 when he left 
than when he entered the Treasury; which, by the bye, he 
on to call, with a sneer at Walpole, “ a most unministe- 
proceeding!” I bad imagined that (waiviog for a mo- 
ment the different relative value of money) the salary and 
emoluments of a Prime Minister were not much more consi- 
derable in those days than in ours, Thus, then, it seemed very 
strange how Walpole, who from his profuse style of livi 
and especially his “ meetings” at Houghton, was thought fully 
to live up to his income, could yet spare from it at least 
£240,000 for buildings, lands, and pictures, that is, during his 
twenty years of Premiership, at the rate of £12,000 annually. 





Sir Robert Peel to Lord Mahon, 


Drayton Manor, Dec. 30, 1833. 

My dear Lord Mahon,—I am more than repaid if my 
observations on the character of Walpole have been of any 
use to you. 

One word more as to the charges of personal corruption 
which were preferred by Walrole’s enemies. 1n the last cen- 
tury such charges against Ministers who built splendid Louses, 
or lived expensively, were not un requent. If I recollect 

t, Lord Bute was subject to the same accusation on account 
ton: it was said he was bribed by France. 

£200,000 is certainly a large sum for Walpole to have ex- 

at Houghton; but observe, this sum includes pur. 
chase of land; and before there could be any well grounded 
cion of personal dishonesty, many inquiries should be 


The first and most material would be, What were the usual 
and legitimate emoluments of the offices which Walpole held, 
orw his immediate family held — ee Ay the 
ore ee hate oy ey hee ar,a master o{ the 
and a Chancellor of the Exchequer, is ctrictl vageieted, and 
known to all the world; but in the time of Walpole the pay- 
ment was mainly by fees, occasionally very large in their 
amount. I believe the gains of two of the offices above 
mentioned—the War Office and Pay Office—to have been very 
considerable. 

Another inquiry would be, Whether the money for pur- 
chases of land was raised ou the whole, or paid by mortgage 
on the land bought ? 

The amount of the fortune of Walpole’s first wife, and his 
ae guins by the open sale of South Sea Stock when out 

office, must be taken into the account. 

A fourth subject of inquiry would be, the fortune left by 
Walpole. I doubt whether he did not die an embarrassed 
man; whether he had not spent by far the greater part of 
his emoluments. 

It is twice mentioned by Coxe that he lamented that he 
had built on 80 large a scale at Houghton, and Coxe has these 
expressions ; “ The embarrassed situation of his own affairs 
increased his dejection.” ¥ 

My general impression is, that he was profuse in his ex- 

iture, and careless about money. I cannot say 1 think 
£3,000 a year for the Prime Minister of England to speud in 
convivial entertainments at a magnificent country 
where he received, not only his personal, but bis 
friends, at all unreasonable. 

Other Ministers have laid by their emoluments and 
notice. Walpole spent his income, and the evidence of pro- 
fusion was daily seen, and created, I believe, unfounded sas- 


Nothing would surprise me more than to find Walpole con- 
victed of personal dishonesty, when I look at his demeanour 
in the face of his enemies, bis general hab:ts, the scrutiny to 
which his conduct was ex after his fall, aud the warning 


he had in early life by a committal to the Tower oa a charge 
of this pature. 

Iam amused at one of Mr. Macaulay's criticisms on the 

concuct of Walpole, The charge is that be modified or with- 

lar measures; that, for instance, he abandoned 

when he found it offensive to the great towns 


the Excise measure is “ eminently ” The lan- 


drew un 
the Excise 


guage was that he thought the measure in principle right, but 
consented to abandon it in deference to popular opinion. 

Did you happen to read Mr. Macaulay's speech to the eles- 
tors of Leeds about the repeal of the Corn Laws ?—which 
Corn Laws are to be maintained (against principle in Mr. 
a" opinion) because the people are divided on the 
subject. 

Sir Robert Walpole might justly reply, if he had the power 
of reply: “I at least tried the measure which I thought right. 
I did not abandon it until success was proved to be hopeless, 
and opposition to be universal. But you, my accuser, when 
you are in office, shrink from even the — of what you 
think right. On your own showing you find public opinion 
not unanimous agvinst your measure, but equally ¢civided as 
to its merits ; onl et, with all justice and half the people on 

our side, you do that without a struggle which you consider 
t di ul for me to have done after the battle and after 
defeat. 
“Cur indecores in limine primo 
Deficitis? cur ante tubam tremor occupat artus ?”’ * 


I suppose Sir Robert’s quotation would have been from Ho- 
race. 
I am not saying whether the Government be right or wrong, 


but only that Ministerial critics on the conduct of former 
Ministers should make allowances if, in popular governments, 


tenis.—Ever most faithfully yours, 
Rosert PEEL. 





CONCERNING LANGEN-SCHWALBACH. 


Concluded . 
Agriculture in Langen-Schwalbach, 


Nothing strikes an — man more forcibly, in gontes 
through the richly-wooded and beautiful country of Nassau, 
than the utter nce either of tarms or of country resid- 
ences. Acre after acre of cultivated ground lies deserted and 
alone, unfenced open country, not a hedge-row, not a paling 
dividing it; no clumps of old ash and elm sheltering a gabled 
farm-bouse, with its noisy, cheerful feathered life about the 
doors; no meadows dotted with sheep and speckled with 
cows! By-the-by, what despair water-colourists must be in 
for waut of the said cows! Burnt sienna must be absolutely 
useless in a German colour-box. I think cows seem to be the 
correct thing for foreground; and there are none visible in 
Nassau. I did not believe in the sheep at all, and had a pri- 
vate theory of ows respecting mutton chops, till one day, 
on our way to Hohenstein, we saw a flock of lean yellow 
quadrupeds, headed by an uncouth dog, and watched by a 
picturesquely dirty shepherd. Our driver pointed with his 
whip to the shepherd, and said, “ But afew days ago a Rus- 
sian prince had driven along that road, had seen that man, 
and had thus accosted him: ‘ Wilt thou go with me to Russia, 
and be my chief shepherd? Thou shalt receive one hundred 
pounds a year and a house of thine own, and be the head over 
all my flocks? ‘No,’ said the shepherd, ‘I will not go.’ See 


Though I would not consult “ Murray,” yet 1 was anxious 
to know what I could about the state of the country; and by 
dint of asking questions | found out that in Nassau there ere 
no large proprietors. 1n the hollows of the hills, or perched 
on some barren mound, are villages—little towns rather, for 
they have not the pleasant pastoral qualities of a village. To 
these Dorfs belong the surrounding districts; the land is par- 
celled out to the ts who inhabit them, and by them 
cultivated, each his own idea of the profitable. All are 
equally poor, all equally little enlightened ; no improvement, 
no enrichment of 


the country is possible. They are a lean, 
ugly race, brown-skinned light haired, with small intelli- 
in their countenance but perforce a certain amount of 


wiedge in their heads, Government strictly enforciag at 
least a certain quantity of learning on each child born in the 
“aber great idea of begging. M declares tha’ 
bave a ing. y niece t 
the a garment of the children cousists in a pocket, wherein 
stray kreutzers from the benevolent visitors are to be deposit- 
ed; and the usual greeting of the country womesp as they 
passed us on the was, “Ah! bestow somewhat on me,” 
uttered in as careless and indifferent a tone as if it had been 
“ Good day to you.” All this and much more we learnt in 
the excursions we made from Sch walbach. 
The tariff of ee ae mentioned the Soo ofa 
carriage; and so, to please my niece, Lydia, | com- 
sanded then the pony aoe should be in readiness one 
afternoon to convey us to Hohenstein. 

With pride the driver, who was fully as big as his 
steed, told us that the whole vehicle was composed and ex- 
ecuted by himself, of hisown unaided genius, and how the 
aristocracy of Schwalbach considered it, and justly so, a 
masterpiece. To squeeze ourselves into it was another chef- 
d@auore ; and no sooner were we placed than, uttering an ua- 
earthly sound, our Jebu struck the short tail oi his pony with 
a still shorter whip, and we set off—jolting, jumping, and 
hurrying over the uneven stones in such a style that, between 
laughing and holding on, we had quite a pain in our sides. 

he ruin of ea ge we were on our way to visit, 
proved to be an old castle 1 the usual position—a steep de- 
clivity on three sides, with a stony stream at the bottom, and 
a in the middle of the court. We found three 


very belonged 
and that it was like some dozen other German 
had already seen.” 
Comnenes to the outer gate we found ow Aah 
uarrelling with the gate-keeper. A carriage wi wo meek 
Nose ivesens was there. Our pony, a gregarious animal, had 


had interposed. 
ary him not, thoa! Why should he not speak if he 


will ?” 

» _ thy mouth, thou! He would have made a spriag 
next!” 
“ Nay, then—he is a pious brute!” 


“ Lam older than thoa—I will do as I please !” 
The last words were on} in cash 0 aus Sah me wen aed 








right principles are occasionally sacrificed to the fear of 
popular discon 


now,’ added our informant, “he would not leave his country.” ben 





Concerning Table- Napkins. 

The day after we had learnt the strong-miaded pa. 
trictism of the shepherd who would not leave his country, we 
were made aware thatin a small dining-room of the hot: 
sight was to be seen—a sight bearing a moral with it. We, 
together with many others, peeped table 
we beheld an array of table-napkins curiously and wonder. 
fully arranged, each in a different and intricate form, gracing 
a dinner service of knives, forks, and glasses, such as are pre. 
pared for an ordinary repast. Gazing on his handiwork wit) 
a@ modest consciousness, stood the dumpy, faced little 
waiter whose genius had composed, whose fingers had 
concocted, those napkin trophies. 

And now for the moral. A Russian—we know not if it was 
the Russian—seeing those napkins, had on the spot engaged 
the waiter for an untold sum to follow him to Russia, and be. 
come major-domo over all the napkins of his —— 
blishment. The waiter—dreading the burden on his con. 
science of ill-folded Sclavonic table-napkins for ever after if 
he refused to comply—had accepted the offer, and now stood, 
a living example to all other waiters of what may be done by 
genius—even in napery. 

Concerning Schlengenbad. 

I don’t know that I ever prided myself especially on my 
good looks—rather the reverse; but I did feel, when I read 
and heard of tte wonderful cosmetic beths of Schlengenbad, 
that, supposing I were to take them,and supposing they were 
to have the wonderful effect on my outward man, you know, 
how nice it would be! My niece, Lydia, was bent on going 
—not that she cared, of course, for her complexion—bu 
“ they-said it was so soomhing. so admirable for the nerves 
after Schwalbach”—N.B. It is the correct thing to have 
cald B.; co ‘wo pasked up, ond bleed an clnapenser—o toodet 

.; 80 we up ap a 
one-horse vehicle—and bidding adieu to my dear bubbles, and 
to Captain Grand their controller, we left the valley of swal- 
lows and its invigorating springs. 

The pretty wooded sight of Schlengenbad, its handsome 
buildings nestling under the groves of lime and elm 
trees at the base of its hills, and the bright colours of its trel- 
lises of Virginian creeper, impressed me most favourably ; the 
table Thite exceeded even B.'s description ; but the ! 
are—a—Humbug—yes, a humbug. It relieves my mind w 
say £0. 

entered the clear bluish water Full of Faith ; I did all that 
the most believing, the most hopeful, could do. I had counted 
the freckles on my hands, and on the only part of my nose 
where I can count them. We shall see, thought I, w 
there is even one left when I get out. Will it be credited that 
when, afier my third bath, I again counted the freckles, the 
number was intact—they were all there! Judge if I was dis 
gusted. A little bobk had said I should be “amoureux de 
moi-méme.” I did not find the sincere regard that I always 
have felt for myself one bit increased or warmed. On the 
con , | regarded myseli as a stupid old fellow who had 

sold. It gave me quite a shock. ; 

Aw reste, they are very nice warm baths, and seem to do 
some people good, in the way that any warm bath may do. | 
do not ang Oy enka anes but then I am not quite 
sure that [ any to soothe. 





THE LEADING FAMILIES OF ENGLAND. 


THE TALBOTS—(MODERN PERIOD.) 


have produced a pare only once in three hundred years. 
The new stem, Gilbert, third grandson of the hero, had not 
been undistingzished under VIL, and had acquired the 
manors of Grafton, and Upton Warren, in W 

with interests in Hanbury, Bromsgrove, Kings Norton, Kid- 
derminster, Kennes and Estbury, forfeited by the at 
tainder of Humphrey ford. His descendant, however, 
George, the ninth Earl, was an undistinguished man, as wa 
his nephew John, the tenth Earl, though he fought on the 
royal side in the Civil War, and was besieged in Alton, which 
was at the same laid in 


2 
PEESy 


“ Wanton Shrewsbury” of Pope, who stood by Buckingham’: 
horse, disguised as a while the profligate Peer kil 
her husband in a d y 
clasped her lover while her husband's blood left marks on 
dress. Charles Talbot, his son, the twelfth Earl, was a mao 
ot more mark, though his character still remains a puzzle 
posterity—a man whose life leaves on the mind an impression 
of intrinsic honesty < pmpems, ond yet who acted the part o! 
a dishonourable traitor. He was born July 24th, 1660, and 
ws, 


i 
E 
e 
af 
z 
i 
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fathom the depths the controversy between Cathe 
ee one ee itism. Ffe*procare, through his eri 
the Roman Catholic priests, and, communicating them to Til- 
lotson, received his answers, and transmitted them to bis 
=, This continued for two years, and thea 

himself a convert to Protestantism. His 
first attendance on the worship of the Established Church ws 
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ried the pointless sword at the coronation of James Il. bal 
the command of the 6th Regiment of horse and was 
Lieutenant of Staffordshire, but the Court, he en- 
tered into communication with the of Orange, and % 
carly 00 Mag, 108 offered him his services. He is even said 
to ve mortgaged his estate for £40,000 to raise money 
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y +h affair, and agreed to stake on the issue. In June, tary till May 14, 1699, though in a continual state of indecision | Ohetwynd-Talbot, the father of the present Earl Talbot, 
— 1688, he was one of the seven who the “ Association” | and perplexity between the King, the Whig party, and the | Henry John Chetwynd-Talhbot, who became fifth Earl Talbot 
inviting the Prince over, and co-operated heartily in the Re- | consciousness ot his secret intrigue with St. Germain’s. He | in 1 and in 1856, on the death of his kinsman, the seven- 
volution which followed. He was one of those selected by | acted frequently as a mediator between the King and the | teenth Earl of Shrewsbury, succeeded in establishing his right 
led pa- William to treat with James about removing from Whitehall,! Whigs, and between the Whigs and the Earl of Sunderland, | to the succession of that older peerage, becoming eighteenth 
try, we and accompanied the fallen King to the stairs on his embar- | but with little success, being too easily moved himself. He | Earl of Shrewsbury. - 
bot] a kation, endeavouring to the best of his power to ussuage the | Was constantly importuning the King ‘or permission to resizn,| The great legal battle with the Howards ended, as we have 
. We, bitterness of the moment. On the accession of William he | and at last, in 1700, departed for Rome, where he married an | said, in the ion that the Duke’s Act was operative, and 
| table was appointed one of the Secretaries of State, at an earlier | Italian laay of high birth, and remained till the reign of Anne. | the eighteent: Earl, who, be it remembered, is the direct 
onder. age than had been known in the case of any preceding Se- | n his return, in 1708, he was treated by his friends as a luke- | lineal descendant of the man recorded in “‘ Domesday Book,” 
racing retary. warm supporter, and was persuaded by rrr and the To- | and of the great Jobn Talbot of Shakspeare, stands é 
re pte- The administration, however, was soon distracted by the | ries into the great attack on Marlborough and Godolphin. In | of all the properties of his House. He has been known chief 
k with bitter quarrels of the two Secretaries, No ham the other | 1713 he was sent to Ireland as Lord-Lieutenant, where, as | as a very decided Tory, and is just at this moment e 
a little being at the head of the Tory interesi—and deeming every | one might have expected, with the best intentions he succeed - | in a battle with his tenantry at Oxton, near Birkenhead, wh 
TS had nominee of his rivaj’s as a Roundhead and Republican—while | ed in raising the distrust of all parties, who united for once, | came to Sir John Talbot, of Albrighton, by his first marriage 
Shrewsbury retaliated with the charge of Jacobitism. Shrews- | Tories, Whigs, and Jacobites, in a chorus of satire on his gov- | with the heiress of the Troutbecks, in which, to judge from 
it was bury, indeed, with all his talents, proved himself wholly un- | eroment and person. On his return from Ireland he found | the printed correspondence, the rights of property are pushed 
ngaged fitted for such an arduous post at such a difficult crisis. His |the Tory Ministry in a state of decomposition, Harley and | to a point rather too suggestive of feudal ideas. His son, 
nd be- nerves and his health alike gave way before the cares and | Bolingbroke contending for the mastery, and on Harley's dis- | however, Lord Ingestre, a moderate Conservative, is remark- 
y esta. anxieties of office. He was irritated with Nottingham and the | comfiture and resignation of the office of Lord High Treasurer, | able for his sucial leanings, acd may yet, if this battle does 
8 con- Protestant Tories for endeavouring to secure a hold on the | the Staff was bestowed on Shrewsbury, who held both that | not ruin the a < his great House, take his place as 
after if King’s favour; he was irritated at William for Jen an ear | Office and the Lord-Lieutenancy of Ireland at the death of | one of the leaders in the next revolution—the great fight with 


stood, to them, and at his own party, the Whigs, for urging him on 
me by to press the King unfairly on his personal predilections. His 
religious belief had never recovered the terrible ordea! toa 

y earnest mind of a conversion from his inherited faith, 

and he had lost with the change that purity of principle 

Dn my which might have supported him in the pr-sent trying posi- 
I read tion. “For his own happiness,” Macaulay observes, with 
enbad, great truth, “ he should either have be:n much better or much 
y were worse. As it was, he never knew either that noble peace of 
know, mind which is the reward of rectitude, or that abject peace of 
og mind which springs from imprudence and insensibility. Few 
b—but people who have had so little power to resist temptation have 
— suffered so cruelly from remorse and shame.” Before Shrews- 


Queen Anne. At that crisis, for the last time, his better spirit | pauperism, in which, if the aristocratic constitution of Eng- 
awoke, and entering the Council Chamber unsummoned, and fand is to be maintained, the great nobles must consent to 
followed by the other Wpig Peers whose names remained on | take their accustomed share. hat struggle will be on 

the list of the Privy Couucil, the Duke carried into effect, with | perhaps, before Lord Ingestre is a Peer, and his chance 

an energy which completely discomfitted the Jacobites, the | eminence in life will probably depend on his following the 
plans which placed the House of Hanover on the throne. He | course which kept his powerful kinsman, whose act has pre- 
was essentially a man who required great crises such as these | served this great property to the Protestant ee the 
and great pressing excitement to call forth his resolution, and | only family ment which ever fulfilled its er’s in- 
enable him tb do justice to his own principles. On the ac- | tentions—ostensibly on the popular side. Asyetthe Talbots, 
cession of George 1. he filled several honorary offices; but his | despite their splendid pedigree, their vast estates, and the two 
political career was really at an end, and he doubtless felt the | great men they have contributed to our annals, have not 
release from necessary action as agreeable as it was, perhaps, | reached the historic eminence which belongs to most of their 
salutary for his remaining oo He had purchased an | younger, but more efficient, rivals. 


¢ bury had been six months in office he began to address to | estate in Oxfordshire, near Woodstock, called Heythorpe, Al- aaa reenibinempers 

good, William, letters full of earnest entreaties to be allowed to re- | ton being still in a dilapidated condition. Here aad at a house A SPECTRAL HOLIDAY 

nodes tire from office, and expressing in unmistakeable terms the | 4t Isleworth he passed the remainder of his life, being carried * 

es, and complete prestration of his mind and body. The letters, in | off by a fever on the ist February, 1718. He wasa man ofa) The papers for a week pa have announced the second 
f swal- fact, were those of a man stricken with nervous fever; but | class which only those who belong to it will ever understand, | picnic of the season for Spiritualists and “ friends of ” 


William who believed the Earl to be true, remonstrated 
dsome against his resignation, and heaped new marks of favour on 
d elm his head only to have the seals of office conveyed again and 
is trel. again to himself, and to hear that Burnet with difficulty 
i the restrained the Earl from an audience which would have ended 

in a personal altercation. Had he known the truth he would 
ind to have been far more irritated than he at length became. The 
Earl's secret motive for his incessant repudiation of office was 
II that the command of James. Worked upon by his mother, an 


» man in whom high principle and great ability were neutral- | all in favour of tree discussion and human disio ment be- 
ized by a physical condition which, except when overcome by | ing invited. These terms of welcome embracing every’ 
a great crisis, rendered his powers valueless. Ina great wtb of our acquaintance, we took the Weehawken ferry boat at 
he was as effective and decided as his ancestor ; in little emer- | o’clock yesterday, and were landed atthe end of a sand wharf, 
es irresolute asa woman. As he left no children the| along which, at intervals, isolated beer-houses stood shrinking 
ukedom and Marquisate became extinct, but tbe Earldom | from the sun, and which terminated in a series of gardens at 
of Shrewsbury devolved on Gilbert, eldest surviving son of | the fuot of a flight of inconceivabiy high steps. The mostam- 
Gilbert Talbot, fourth son of John, teath Earl, who succeeded | bitious of these lens was called “ Ned Wilson’s Ruins,” 
as thirteenth Earl, but being in holy orders of the Church of | which we around certain tables, drin New 


punted ardent Jacobite, the Earl had opened communications with | Rome died without issue in 1743. Jersey Bourbon ; the top of the flight of steps di ) upon 
Dose St. Germain’s, and had been restered to favour with James,| {t was probably with a view to his succession that the Duke | the crest of Weehawken, a number of beer booths and quite a 
her who, however, commanded him, as a test of sincerity, to resign | obtained the Family Act, which entailed his estates forever, t bighland, excellently shaded. This spot was dubbed 
d that the seals. ‘lhe moment the arrangement was complete, | $v long as they should be in possession of a Catholic. The|“ Palisade Park,” and the Spiritualists were in full blast when 
8, the Shrewsbury repented, and indecision, repentance, and the | priest, the only one, we believe, who, since Queen "s| we got there. 
as dis sense of a double treachery intensified the agitation of his| death, has been a Peer of the realm, was succeeded by his} The Spiritualist can no more be mistaken than the African. 
ux de nerves, and at last, ob’ his dismissal in June, 1690, he | nephew George, fourteenth Earl; he by his bew Charles, | Owing to his love of his species, be cannot cut his hair. His 
ways shut himself up in misery at Epsom, to recover, with his health, | aud he again by his nephew John, sixteenth Earl, who died | whiskers grow rank and weedy, like a graveyard, and are at 
Jn the his tone of moral character. The war with France, however, | in 1852, having taken an active though moderate part in Ca-| first of a radical red, to indicate bis fiery spirit, and soon after 


© had awoke him. “The thought that by standing foremost in the 
defence of his country at so perilous a crisis he might repair 

to do his great fault, and regain his own esteem, gave new energy 
do. I to his body and his mind. Ina few houirs he was at White- 
; Quite hall, and had offered his purse and sword to the Queen,” who 
was at the head of the Goverument in the absence of William. 

There had been some idea of g a nobleman of high rank 

ND. nominally at the head of the fleet, and Shrewsbury begged for 
F the post; but the fear of divided counsels vailed, and the 
offer was declined. The danger passed, the next promin- 


tholic emancipation. Leaving only ba aera title de-| grow quite white, in witness of his sage pri es, From 
volved on his cousin Bertram, the seventeenth 1, @ fanatic | jooking into the future over-much, this gentleman's eyes grow 
Catholic, who made a desperate attempt to upset the Duke's | anxivus as one’s unbefriended, and he seems to — a 
Family Act by bequeathing the Shrewsbury property to the | load severer than that of Atlas, who carried this world only. 
Howards, his advisers telling him that as his will only ¢ | The Spiritualist and Friend of Progress is a double-humped At- 
operative after his death, the title had ceased to be held by a | las, therefore, and it would be hard to say whether his learn- 
Catholic and the entail to exist. The Courts decided, how- or his language was the most unwieldly. 

ever, that the will was the act of a living man, and the title e fell in with = pay of these Vr peapr we soon after 

leaving tbe New York-side ferry. one of them: 


and the estates must therefore go together, 
To find their possessor it is necomnhiy to re-ascend the| “ Brother Downs, what is the objeat of your gathering?” 
rafton, 












‘ ent appearance of Shre was as the proposer in the| stream. Sir Gilbert Talbot, of G orcestershire (third| “ Soul-blending, simply soul-biending,” said the other ; “ our 
— House of Lords of the Triennial Bill, a measure most distaste-| son of John, second Earl of Shrewsbury), who led the poor human weakness craves es; we arecarthy; we 
ition. ful to =e William. That King, however, still retained a/| of his nephew the young Earl at the battle of Bosworth, had | are weary of over much intuition !” 

oom, of liking to him than to any other of | by his second wife a son, Sir John Talbot of Albrighton,| “ Precisely so,” answered a third, whose name was Simp- 
A not the great Wh lords, and at the close of 1693, on Notting- | Shropshire, who is the common ancestor of the late and pre-|son ; “ the acme of being, even in this sphere of cunformation, 
ad the am’s ion of the seals, he made a great effort, through | sent Earls of Shrewsbury, his elder son (by his first ),} could not stand the imponderable.” 

abire his mistress, Elizabeth Villiers, backed by Wharton and | Sir John Talbot of Grafton, being the ancestor of the line} “ Yes,” said Brovher Downs, “ it is hot !” 

: Russell, to induce the Earl to accept officeagain. Shrewsbury, | which has become lately extinct, and his younger son (by &| Introducing ourself, we learned that the prime mover 
Ager however, declined on all sorts of pleas, the real cause, of course, | second marriage), John Talbot of Salwarp, in Worcestershire, | in the affair was Mr. Andrew Jackson Davis, a boweller 
couse being his entanglement with the Court of St. Germain’s, and | being the ancestor of Charles Lord Talbot, who founded the | of the profound sciences, and late editor of the Herald of Truth, 
: wes his aversion to the example of those statesmen who did not|family which has now succeeded to the ged a paper which never had a daily issue. Mr. Davis's paper 
mn the scruple at the same time to correspond with James and hold | title and estate. The father of Charles Talbot, Wil-| suspended, owing to the fact that all his subscribers became 
which office under William. From November to March Shrews-|liam Talbot, was tne only son of William Talbot, of| editors, and switched off into new realms of being, whither 
y Sth bury stood firm in his refusal. Then his course was changed | Stourton Castle, Staffordshire, third son of Sherrington Tal-| the mails could not follow. 

t Ha. by a curious incident. Sir James Montgomery, who, from | bot, of Salwarp and Laycock, Worcestershire, eldest son of| So he started a school, and taught a sort of natural religion, 
scond the representative of the Scotch nation in their offer of the| John Talbot, of Salwarp. William Talbot went into the which eschewed small-tooth combs, and shears, and tobacco 
nd of crown to William had sunk toa disreputable and Church, and became successively Dean of Worcester, and| in every form. 
n, the agent of the Jacobites, called on Shrewsbury and entered ona | Bishop of Oxford, Salisbury, and Durham. He died October| Personally, Mr. Davis is a very springy and handsome 
ham's treasonable conversation with him. Shrewsbury, 10, 1730, baviog been a staunch Whig, of considerable elo- tleman, whose eye is direct and enth' and whose 
killed him, returned only cautious answers. T some means | quence and ability, leaving a large family, the eldest of whom r is not so long that it will notturn under. At present, he 
and the whole conversation the ears of William. He sent | entered Oxford, was called to the Bar, and rose on 29th No-| is teaching by the light of the future a few ardent young 
= her Shrewsbury, and when he reiterated his excuses for not | vember, 1733, to the Lord Chancellorship. He was, accord- | mediums and gentlemen, who seemed to be merry and thought- 
man accepting the seals, observed, “ There is another reason be-| ingly, created Baron Talbot of Hensol, in Glamorgansbire, an | less enough as they tumbled over the grass and joined in a 
re to hind ; when did you see Montgomery last?” Shrewsbury, re-| estate he had acquired with bis wife, a daughter of Charles | cotilion. 
sesion membering his cautious answers, claimed the merit of having | Mathews, Esq., of ha peal Pree | in that county. “As an| The picnic was entirely free from formality, and until the 
art ot refused the offers of the t. The King, dwelling on the | equity Judge,” says Lord Campbell, “Lord Talbot exceeded | close of the day no attempts were rengh fee nger = 3 
nd as danger and scandal of enh communications with Jacobites, | all the high expectations which had been formed of him. In| Brother Farnesworth, having a flow of humour sufficiently 
was said that the only way in which Shrewsbury could his iW long journey, from the reign of Ethelred to that of George | Jarge to tura the crank of a hand-organ, however, let fly some 
nation and himself was to accept the|IV., I find this Chancellor alone without an accuser, without | unabbreviated and energetic remarks, the which, to in the 
larly seals at once. “That,” he said, “ will put me quite at ease. I | an enemy, without a detractor, without any one from World's type, would, by their indurate and jaw- g char- 


or mistake to cavil at any part of his character, conduct, or| actor, quite clog our press, and must be omitted. 
demeanour. While in no respect deficient in judicial gravity} Haviog had the good furtune to fall in with a little party 
and dignity, the flowing courtesy of his manners seems to have | who were singing— 
won ail hearts.” “ He was energetic and indefatigable in busi- “ Tam coming, sister % 
ness, —— - aay potas ‘ea bt politic] oes Iam coming, by and by,” sab 
Lord Talbot bi whe talents into prominent | we were soon wedged into the centre of a congregation 
play, the chief debates being on foreign affairs. Still he showed | masier-spicite of a day. Fcra time, the conversation was 
his independence by opposiog his own Cabinet, along with by-play, great deference being paid to the witticisms of the 
his friend Hardwicke, on the provisions of their “ Smuggling higher lights, and uproarious laughter following their sallies, 

the enactments of which he ‘© | Some of the concourse were eating vegetabie diet only ; some 
the liberty of the sutject. When in the enjoyment) ooiy bread made of flower, and cold water; others went the 
of perfect health, and with the prospect of ¢ tong and orilliant) whole hog almost literally, and drank from large tiu caps. 
career before him, Charles Talbot was eer eal | ®| The principal female was short and fat, and was uo 
spasm in the heart, which, from the first, was pronou to | to be Mrs. s,anoted mediam. One of 2 
be fatal, and after a brief interval he expired on the 14th Feb-| ,..04 her if, withoat incommoding herself, she go into 
ruary, 1737, in the 53rd year of hisage. His eldest son, &| 16 trance state fur a few moments. 
youth of great promise, died before him, and William, this) « You mean under the influence !” said Mrs. 
next son, succeeded as second Lord Talbot. He seems to| ‘Tne gentleman stood corrected. Mrs. Careys eat- 
ing her strawberries, dropped her saucer, and was in the other 
world in no time. t wes explained by a by " » thet she 
was of the spirit of an In , and she gave 
war-whoop in so stirring 4 style, that ‘ore of 
: prowling rowdies attem tw scale the park-wall and scalp 
Chancellor;Talbot. As Earl Talbot left no sion, on his death | 11,6 w party. Mrs. Jareys then carried on an 
in 1782 the Earldom became extinct, and the barony of Talbot | oa versation with everybody around her, recognizing them 
devolved on bis nephew, John Talbot, who, in 1784, was) ois, per corporeal eyes, and playfully nick-naming them ; 
oust Bat BS of eae, and oy canal tite to 4708, thea she sang : 

no - 
name of Chetwynd, in addition 10 that Talbot, from his The poor old slave has cone to rest, 


mother, daughter of Viscoun wynd, of Ireland We know that he is free. 
a 170k, saves vaseasbed ia tho RIGO by hie ae, Custos And after a sort of snatch at the air, a swallow, end indi- 


y 
rich 25th of April, and on the 30th was raised to the dignities of 
Marquis of Alton and Dake of Shrewsbury. 
The Dake continued to take a leading part in the Govern- 
ment, till the arrest of Sir John Fenwick, and his confessions 
8 and several 
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cations of great exhaustion, came back to terra firma and took 
some more strawberries. 

The next feature was an explanation in reply to a question, 
from one Mr. Androms. The latter gentleman is looked up 
to with much reverence by the entire community, as he is en- 
gaged upon an epitomization of the sci , having disco- 
vered the key common to ‘hem all. He is also constructing a 
universal language, w the vulgar vernacular and the 
scientific terms of the spiritualist can be compounded, and 
Hottentot comprehend Patagonian. Mr. Androms is a tall, 
thin-nosed, precise gentleman, wearing a benign smile in one 
eye, while he analyzes with the other. The question was: 

“ Brother Androms, do you desire assistance from spirjtval- 
ism in your great work ?” 

“ Lhave sometimes thought,” said Mr. Androms, “ that in 
my moments of intricacy, when the mind’s eye tailed to divide 
the possible from the absolute, a touch of vital flaid has 
greatly acuminated my diagnosis. But 1am not prepared to 
say that these tests validate the whole tendency of the disco. 
very. My objects are never individual. Toto celo/ I donot 
= with the spheres.” 

young woman, without any solicitation whatever, here 
began to dream and describe a scene in the Perfect Land. 
' She was beard attentively, until her paroxysm continuing be- 
yond limit, the party sung the spirit away with 
“ There’s a good time coming friends, 
A good time coming,” 
and the fiddler on the dancing-platform summoned off the 
; whole party. 

The proprietor of the place, unused to parties which neither 
smoked nor tippled, beheld the dancing with great aversion ; 
bnt it was very original, to our mind, and some of ite merrier 
pao bore a striking resemblance to the tripping of three- 
egged tables. . 

L. 2 An excellent old gentleman directed the fiddler, and called 
a out the figures in the wrong places, laughing at his own mis- 
takes till the perspiration ran in siuices down his face, but 
greatly incomm 
and bearded 





ing an astrovomical gentleman, whose grave 

face seemed to have at one period been the focus 
of a telescope. Young females in shaker hats—which, bend- 
ing double, wrapped up like a blanket—whirled round 
with veritable discoverers of perpetual motion, and folks who 
could swing near a ceiling on their coat tails. The child-me- 
diam was there, the seventh child of the seventh ver 
holding in her little fist sinews of mahogany, and the tual 
couple, who had embraced the faith and given all 
they had to the poor, turned corners made their heels fly 
/ as if they were catchi to the future. 





ng up 

“Goon, brethren!” said Mr. Davis, “the essence of the 
present is the athletic. Chasse / en beet at nee ee 
‘ second couple forward! Swing partners! All time is before 
us; we have widened existence and brought the skies a little 

H nearer. March !” 
BY The younger portion of the party seemed abundantly able 
of itself, and had no fear of ghosts, for it wandered 
of the woods, and bathed its little 


i ; to take care 
Bu . off into the 
a or Be Giles,” said Me, D ° be despised 
a. § at puddles, . Downs, “are not to $ 
Hs they shadow the bluesky. And perchance, young sir, even 
; our incoherent and superficial moods con in their depths 


more than muddiness. 
How shall we describe a galaxy of these pioneers of truth 


(there having been nothing true since the noning) loitering 
at the base of one of “ Drake's Plantation” sock) pitching 
pennies. But Newton was strack in the eye with a pippin. 

It occurred to us to ask Mr, Androms why the associated 
friends of progress had selected Palisade Park tor their picnic. 
He us fondly a moment, and then led the = to the 
rear of the principal restaurant. We saw some unfinished 
stone walls, a fragmentary tower, and many arched windows 
falling to decay. 

“It was intended for a church !” we exclaimed. 

“Tus high,” answered Mr. Androms, “in the empyrean, 
shall we build science above the relics of dead creeds. Lon: 
as the Palisades, and high as Weehawken. The vagary o 
the carnal and the confused must cease ; we act upon the true 


ary bong the spiritual is our needle. Eati! 
poh indigenous period ; the actual the exotic suc- 


: This seemed to us 80 very reasonable that we said we would 


remember it, and came away. Everybody behaved excel- 
lently.—W. Y. World. 


a 
' ELECTORAL STATISTICS. 
The Coming Elections. 
It needs no political Fitzroy to foretell the approach of a 


The premonitory signs are pateat to e 
per reader. The continual recurrence of items headed 








ne 
hired-out legislators, and the promise-stuffed appeals of gen- 


7 the many, warn us that the seventh reformed parliament is 
” drawing to its end, Such a time seems a fitting one to ex- 
: amize the statistics of the electoral world, and note the 
wrought during the thirty odd years that have 
ow since our six-ceaturied tution underwent recon- 

ction. 


The register of 1864 shows that the electors of the United 


972,857; Ireland, 205,625; Scotland, 
58,971: the number of members returned by Englanc being 
$0; by Ireland, 105; by Scotland, 53; and by Wales, 29. 


his friend SS oon ee ee to_ his opponen: 
pality theretore possesses the greatest ta- | closes: contests recorded were those of Ipswich (1 when 
tive power in proportion to its electoral strength, — a| the four candidates polled respectively 601, 595, ; Kna- 
member for every 1860 voters comes next with ore (l when 


land has to be content with one representative for 2073 


tors. In Scotland alone, the borough p 


reponderate over the 
Grcihn ts tovron,cogatng 18790 spaan STO Qi0: bs | ke wanes rt 
ren 0 wns, coun , 610; but | there was only a differeuce of 312 between the cand: e 
the boroughs have succeeded in obtaining the lion’s share of 4 and nan 
‘ SS See, Renn ge wee ne 00 of the GlS wee J. Russell polled 6221 votes, and only escaping defeat by nine. 
Re bers of which the Commons House consists; and it is some- The retarus for Carlow cosnty efforts striking series 
an what puzzling to understand how 1434 borough electors came | amples of that 


: : to be reckoned equivalent to 2980 coun 


ty voters. plomping cal oplt 
; _ One constituency kses te gallienehs dear ne strong— polled 657 each, 
oe ; t return three een azo Sree en ees oe ee 


returns four representatives to 
members each : of these, one counts above 20,000 
one above 7000, tive have more than 5000, 


Yorksbire stands at the bh 





Bt 

t 

> 

rf ¢ 25,087. 

4 ea, with above 20; 
fl 

i 


wapa 
“ Election Intelligence,” the valedictory announcements of| tion; and the 
tlemen anxious to win the sweet voices and sweeter votes of| happy ignorance; while the eleven counties of 


; Scotland 
for every 1919 ; then Ireland, with one for 1958; while Bog- and Weymouth (1847), with its 274,274, 272, 271; but fur 


electors, | K: 
and one—Berk- | 553; in the 
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10,000; thirty-six have less than 7000; sixty-one, less than 

; thirty-three, leas than 2000; twenty-nine, less than 1000 ; 
twenty-two, less than 500; and six fail to muster 200 voters. 
One hundred and forty-six constituencies are represented by 
a single member each, but some of these show a goodly array 
of electors; two among them passing their fifth thousand, and 
no less than twenty counting between 2000 and 5000. Forty- 
one constituencivs contain ween 1000 and 2000 voters; 
thirty-seven, between 500 and 1000; thirteen, between 300 and 

; and fourteen, between 200 and 300. Five places register 
something between 150 and 200; while the rear is brought up 
by three Irish boroughs—Cashel, 146; Kinsale, 145; and Port- 
arlington, 106. 

Electorally considered, the six strongest counlies in the 
three kingdoms are Middlesex, containing 125,185 voters ; 
Yorkshire, 106,087; Lancashire, 93,203 ; Surrey, 52,194 ; Kent, 
88,496 ; and Gloucestershire, 37,645; but if we reckon by re- 
resentstives, the palm must be awarded to Yorkshire, 37; 

cashire, 27; Devonshire, 22; and Hampshire, 19; Wilts, 
Kent, and Sussex running a dead beat for fifth place, with 
ighteen members apiece. 

kshire and Westmoreland share the doubtful distinction 
of being the only English counties with weaker constituencies 
than they had in 1882, the first having suffered a decrease of 
ten per cent., and the second nearly one and a oe cent., 
although both have i d their lat ks by 





twenty-one, and Westmoreland by seventy-three per cent. 
As to the other counties, we subjoin their names, affixing to 
each the rate cent. at which they have added to their re- 
isters since 1882 ; Cambridgeshire, 6; Notts, 6; Norfolk, 7; 
embrokeshire, 8; Bucks,9; Dorsetshire,9; Huntingdon- 
shire, 10; Northumberland, 13; Somersetshire, 15; Suesex, 
16; Caermarthenshire, 16; Northamptonshire, 17; Bedford: 
shire, 19; C 24; Lincolnshire, 25; Cumberland, 27; 
Oxfordshire, 28; Kent, 28; Essex, 28; Gloucestershire, 29; 
Monmou! 29; Cornwall, 31; ge ee 31; Montgo- 
meryshire, 32; Wilts, 34; Herts, 35; Rutlandshire, 36; Caer- 
narvonshire,, 86 Leicestershire, 38; Durham, 41; Devon- 
shire, 42; Worcestershire, 44; Suffolk, 45; Shri pshire, 46; 
Herefordshire, 47; Radnorshire, 53; Denbighsbire, 55; War- 
wickshire, 62; Siaffordsbire, 77; Yorkshire, 89; Anglesea, 
101; Lancashire, 106; Middlesex, 109: Hampshire, 113 ; Sur- 
He 123 ; Flintshire, 138 *Merionethshire, 154 ; Cardiganshire 

; Brecknockshire 


One hundred and fifty-four boroughs in England and Wales 
have increased their constituencies, forty-five have grown 

, and ope—that of Morpeth—remains with exactly the 
same number of electors now as it had thirty-two years ago. 
Of the more boroughs, two have increased less 
than one per cent.; sixteen from one to ten per cent.; thirty- 


. 


eight from twenty to fifiy; forty-three from fifty to a hun- 
dred ; and twenty-seven from one to two h per cent. 
Eleven ha between two and three hundred per 


ve 

cent; Lambeth has attained the high rate of 425 cent. ; 
and Reigate caps all by addi 449 per cent. to ite electoral 
roll, Obichester has contrived to lose seventy-six per cent. of 


progressive 
in population, while thirteen af the mice taciving 
ones are in that predicament, some other explanation must 
be sought for their electoral deterioration. The secret proba- 
bly lies in the dying out of the burgesses, po! 
otner “ old-right” voters, whose privileges were sentenced to 
gradual extinction. 

Every Scotch burgh has increased in voting Py ot out 
of the twenty-one, seven have increased more than fifly per 
cent., and Ayr and Glasgow have more eee ey the 
number of their electors. The counties, although not so uni- 
formly prosperous, have no reason to be ashamed, in most in- 
stances showing a very creditable rate of progress. (Caith- 
ness-shire meme | first, with an increase of per cent.; and 
Forfarshire, Clackmannan and Kinross. Orkney and Shetland, 
Selkirkshire, Fifeshire, and Renfrewsbire, have all added 
more than a hundred per cent. to their constituencies. Edin- 
burghshire and are the Berks and Westmoreland 
of Scotland, the former having lost 22, and the latter 18 per 


of Beaumaris, Eye, Malton, Midh 
Morpeth, Radnor, Swansea, and Thirsk have shared theif 


. Forfar, Kincardine, Montgomery, Pembroke, Rut- 
land, North Shropshire, South Shropshire, Westmorsiant,and 
the East Riding of Yorkshire, and the boroughs of Arundel, 
Ha ge gee Downpatrick, Droitwich, Richmond, Wex- 
ford, Wilton, and Whiteha and the university of Cam- 
bridge, have only enjoyed the doubt!ul pleasure once. 
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Sir W. J. Ramsden, when returned for the West Riding ia 
1859, polled the highest number of votes recorded since 
heading the pole with 15,978. The largest number ever 
secured ina bh was 9818, when Lambeth sent Mr. Rou- 
pell into the House of Commons with the credit of having 
polled nearly 5000 more than any candidate for the representa- 
tion of that wey In 1832, twenty votes sufficed to seat 
Mr. J. O'Connell for Youghal, by a a of seventeen, and 
that in a constituency 297 ! 
fifty-six unsuccessful candidates failing to secure half-a-dozen 
adherents. Of these unpopular aspirants for political 
seven contrived to poll five, and five scored four votes; 
thirteen rejoiced in three sup and the same number 
were obliged to be content with two; eight gentlemen had 
just one vote recorded in their favour (in one case, this oc- 
curred in a constituency counting more tuan 24,000 electors), 
and ten unfortunates could not convince a single voter of 
their fitness for legislative duties. 

Elections are not always settled when the eee ae 
has done his part. Since the passing of the Reform Act, 138 

tions have been eng against the victors at the pol- 
ing-booths, of which the large proportion of 116 emanated 
from — possessing less than 2000 electors. 
rather startiing to find that one-half of the House of 
Commons is returned by less than 14 per cent. of ——— 
te body of electors; although the fact seems less astonish- 

g after learning, by a simple sum, that if the ten electoral 

ties o t land, Huntingdonsbire, Rutlandshire, 
West Cumberland, North Northumberland, South Shropshire, 
West Sussex, Ww ire, and North and South 
Wiltshire were rolled into one, their united population would 
be less than that of the West Riding of Yorksiire by 617,485 ; 
and their united constituencies be 3,801 behind that powerful 
county division. Yet the ten return twenty meu bers to the 
West Riding’s modest two! 

If the electors of Portarlington were aware of the compara- 
tive value of their votes, they would doubtless be chary in the 
bestowal of them; but probably the members of that select 
band of suffrage-holders are in happy ignorance of the fact, 
that each of them are electorally considered equal in value to 
forty-four electors of Edinburgh, forty-seven of Dublin, eighty- 
three of London, a hundred and three of Manchester, a hun- 
dred and forty-seven of the Tower Hamlets, or a hundred and 
ninety electors of West Yorkshire. It is also well to know 
that one member of Dublin University is equal to two of Ox- 
ford, and that it takes exactly fifty-one Cantabs to balance 
thirty-seven Oxonians. 

Mr. Acland, who—in the “Imperial Poll Book,” just pub- 
lished—has been at the pains of collecting the facts and figures 
upon which our statistics are founded, is naturally horrified at 
the anomalies and inconsistencies of the system or no-system 
by which our parliaments are elected. He proposes a rec»n- 
struction of constituencies on the principle, that every member 
should represent an equal number of electors; but pending 
such reconstruction—having evidently unbounded faith in the 
wisdom of majorities—he that the votes of members of 
the House of Commons upon all questions for the deci- 
sion of which a division shall be considered as the 
votes of the electoral constituents they 





lace for discussing the —anenp reonsaed 
is no place for ng the mcy oO! out 
Mr. ‘Adends plan, but we me be allowed to point out some 
curious results that would follow its adoption in the preseut 
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nt. 
The Colonial Secretary’s vote would be worth four times as 
much as that of the Hom: pe ng Chancellor of the 
ge would count for eight as much as the Pre- 
mier. The divisional value of the Judge-advocate-general 
would be nearly three times that of the President of the Board 


twice as much as the whole of the ministers ! 

cent. The Irish registers are rendered valueless for compara- . 
Live purpose by reason of the alteration made in the frauchise 
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Jones—we all know Jones—is a papa. 

The infsnt is a boy. 

Papa Jones turned into Farrance’s the other day, in hopes 
to see some one who would congratulate on his new 
honours. Nor was he disappointed. The wit Robiason was 
there, taking some Punch a la Romaine. 

Now Jones calls himself an original writer—and steals. 

“ You will want godfathers,” said Robinson. 
“1 am puzzled Ly 
“ Well, ask Paul Bedford to be one.” 
“ Why Paul 
“ Because your son will then be worthy of his sire.” 
“ How so?” 
“ He will be called Paul Jones.” 
Paul Jones was a pirate, 
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ae has many good qualities, but he does not always pay 


his bills. 

If his creditors do not complain, what is that to us? 

But they do complain. 

His tailor called on him on Tuesday, and pressed for some- 
thing on account, 

Fluker's indomitable good temper would have melied ap 
iceberg, but could not melt the tailor. 
”. must make up a large amount on Thursday, Sir,” he 
said. 

“ Do so, and lend it me,” said Fluker, “ and I will pay your 
small account on Friday. 

The tailor did not seem to see it, and has appealed to his 
Sovereign. 

Iv. 

Flaps, the publisher, is nevertheless a man of wit. 

Dronesby, who writes what nobody reads, met him. Drones- 
by, who is not young, wears very well, thanks to certain 
tradesmen. 
vi How in the world do you keep your beard so black,” said 

aps. 

“ Well, I don’t mind telling you,” said Dronesby. “I dye it. 
But don’t you tell anybody.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Flaps, “do you think I would 
a anything confided tome by you. You ought to know 

ter.” 





JOHN STUART MILL ON AMERICA. 


Mr. Mill, who seems to take a morbid pleasure in confirm- 
ing the popular prejudice against philosophic politicians, has 
letely thought it necessary to exhort his American friends not 
to be unduly lenient to the conquered people of the Sorth, 
The officious preacher of forgiveness, or of any other virtue, is 
regarded with suspicion, as an intrusive claimant of the credit 
which might follow from the pt of bis ls ; but 
advice to do wrong is exceptionably palatable, because it 
either excuses the gratification of bad passions or enhances the 
merit of self-denial. Nevertheless, it is ible that some 
Americans may resent Mr. Mill’s insinu that the owner- 
sh’p of slaves was in itsel’ an unpardonable crime, even when 
it was permitted by the Constitution and by the law. Mr. 
Jobnsea has been himself a slaveholder; and Mr, Seward, 
even after the first election of Mr. Lincoln, recommended the 
repeal of the Personal Liberty Acts, by which some of the 
Northern Staies had repudiated the daty of restoring fugitive 
slaves to their owners, The severest critics of Federal policy 
have respected the definite understanding which prevail 
from the first as to the nature and objects of the war. Mr. 
Lincoln for the first time displayed the ju !gment of a states 
man when he declared that slavery, whether it was to be main- 
tained or suppressed, should be considered as absolutely sub- 
ordinate to the restoration of the Union. Mauch difference of 
opinion prevailed in England as to the merits of a quarrel 
which was supported on sides by plausible arguments ; 
and it is impossible, even at this moment, to say whether an 
impartial Court would admit a right of coercion against a se- 
ceding State. It is at least certain that almost every Presi- 








dent of the United States, and almost living Northern 
statesman, bas at some time professed to believe either that the 
Union ought not to pe preserved by force, or that, if such a 
necessity arose, come eet ese nn With cre- 
ditable i , the entire population of North pre- 
ferred the assertion of its own national unity to abstract pro- 
positions, and to questionable deductions from the of 
the Constitution. In England, only the vehement 

of the South of the determination to reconquer 
the Union; but, on the other band, it was obvious that the 
seceders were asserting a right which had been universally re- 
cognized by American ers and writers as inherent in 
every great community. Mr. Lincoln himself had on more 
then one occasion repeated the article of at agreed creed 
which declared that revolution was an inde priv’ 

The conflict of inconsistent pretensions could only be 

by a leaders oko eer weseo | may have been i. 
tar cu! ie that an unnecessary strugg’ 
and = be mnryr A comparative resources of the com- 
batants. Those who anticipated their success have been con- 
vieted by events of a mistake, but it is absurd and offensive to 
pretend that they have committed a moral crime. 

Mr. Mill, though he has written on the —— of logic, 
reasons like an apgry woman when he declared that 
numbers of his countrymen have “goon them«lves by 
their sympathy with slaveowners. ‘There is no v r 
tal than the confusion of an accidental attribute with the 
complex personality of a society or of a singleman. Even 
if it were true, as it is morally and historically false, that the 

session of slaves must be necessarily criminal, sympathy 
with those who happen to be sinners involves no necessary 
condonation oftheir sin. Voltaire, for his own purposes, often 
anticipated Mr. Mill’s sophism when he taunted the rel 
which recognised the Scriptural saints with the errors of 
M of David, or of St. . As Mr. Mill would have 
said, Christians disgraced themselves by Seat with adul- 
terers and murderers, because they incl the 


suredly Mr. Mill’s corresponden 
‘f izes with the slaveowper 










































a sense of the allegiance due to their States, which nearly all 
Americans regarded as a primary duty. General Lee himself 
gave his service to Virginia, although he privately disap- 
proved of the secession, as some of the colonists in the War 
of Independence preferred their }ocal ties to the connection 
with England which they might themselves desire to preserve. 
It would be grossiy rade and absurdly unjust to say that Mr. 
Mill disgraced himself by a want of sympathy with heroism 
displayed in a struggle for independence. Yet heroism is 
more certainly a virtue than slaveowning is a vice, and it is 
as allowable to fix exclusive attention on pvt mnt ee of 
@ person or of a class us on the errors and which 
may sometimes partially obscure them. As the chief patron 
of feminine rights, Mr. Mill has imbibed some of the peculia- 
rities which are amiable or tolerable in his clients. He may 
be justified in asserting, with a laudable candour, that an im- 
pugned passage in one of his works is the wisest, the 
most elevated, and the most pious expression of a great and 
disregarded doctrine, Mr. Mul is in the right, and truth ought 
to be told, even if a man has to tell it of himsclf. The state- 
ment that a leaning to the Confederates, or an impartial sus- 
pension of judgment, was disgraceful, is neither true nor wise, 
nor consistent with the ordinary principles of justice. If the 
law had chanced to be indisputably on the side of the South- 
ern States, it would not have been d ful to blame or 
punish a rebellion undertaken, like John Brown's abortive en- 
terprise, for the purpose of depriving them of their constitu- 
tional rights. . 

Mr. Mill.is entitled to the compliment of special confuta- 


vast outisy the burdens of war had to be maintained 
heey ate years. Since Mr. Giad- 
stone has been lor of the Exchequer the Income Tax 
bas been reduced from ninepence to fourpence, about £10,- 
000,000 of indirect taxation has been taken off, the National 
Debt has been reduce! £18,000,000, and yet there is every 
reason to believe that next year the Government will again 
meet the House of Commons with a surplus. This state of 
things ha been due partly to the genius of Mr. Gladstone, but 
of course’still more to an extension of wealth and eriterprise 
un led at any former time. Yet we cannot be so 
dazzled by the increase of the country's resources as to become 
blind to the maintenance of an expenditure which only a state 
of national danger can justify. It may be that the country can 
pay for great armaments, and that it makes no complaints 
under the present burdens; but who can doubt that a mate- 
rial decrease of taxation would still further enlarge the re- 
sources and brace the energies of the people? As the princi- 
les of Free Trade and the practice of industry spread on the 
Continent there is less necessity for those gigantic B a aq 
tions which are all based on the presumption of with 
the French Empire, in which we Id have to defend our- 
selves against a powerful and well-armed r. We have 
relinquished, it is to be hoped, the practice of intervention, and 
consequently not likely to take the offensive 








£66,000,000 a year, aid that the part of this 
over which we have control ie called for main! natn the 
tion ; but it may also be worth while to notice the absurd af- | expense of our armaments by sea and land ? ithout lessen- 
fectation of superiority which vebement Federal partisans | ing in any way the efficiency of either service, the dimensions 
have displayed since the conclusion of the war. The victori- | to which each has attained of late years might be advantage 
ous Republicans are constantly assured that the majority of| ously reduced.—7imes, July 1. 

the people of England were always on their side, and they are 

coeuet to forget and forgive Swans — be ae ea 

prevailed widely among the most enlightened classes. . 

Femarkable moderation which hae bees exhibited in recent SALE OF POLITIOAL HORSES. 
criticisms on American affairs is ridiculed as a tardy atone- 




















In papaiguiee of the great national auction which will take 
ment for the criminal blunder of not foreseeing the result of a| place in July, several political horses have lately changed 
doubtful struggle. Jt might be said with perfect truth that the| hands, and, as the p ion of such bargains as we have - 


English supporters of the North were as fully convinced as 
their opponents, during two or three campaigns, that the com- 
batants were practically fighting only to determine a frontier. 
It is, however, more important to assert the right of political 
judgment which is habitually exercised by Englishmen on al 
political questions which exci’e their interest, Many thought, 
and some wished, that the Confederacy might be permanently 
established ; and the Americans may to a certain extent be ex- 
cused for the sensitiveness which fuund utterance in unparal- 
leled vehemence of causeless vituperation. There is now but 
one wish, that, as the Union is to be restored, it should be 
peaceably and effectually re-established. Prophecies of evil 
have been discontinued, because there is a general desire that 
the bad results of the war should be as soon as = ob- 
literated. The unanimous opinion of England and of Europe 


been made acquainted with may help dealers, as well as 
amateurs, in their operations doing the July borough and 
count and also serve as a guide to the different no- 
»ns, and afford useful hints as to the liabilities of ow; 

we subjoin a few of the most important :— ? 

“ Retormer”—This is a most useful horse, Political specu- 
lators are well aware how often he has changed nor is 
it any recret that his late purchaser, Mr. wn t him 
with the object of making capital for himself his triends, 
He will be exposed in the autumn without doubt, if he does 
not break down before then. 

“ Retrenchment”—A great fuss was made about this horse 
some years ago, but he has never recovered the severe shak- 
ing BO gy, in eoneeyeencn = overworked when in the 
stable of the late Joseph Hume. He will never again fetch a 




























































as to the threatened punishment of the Confederate President | high price, but all parties joio in regretting that so good an 
has been temperately and mf expressed ; further | animal should have fallen into so many hands. 
remonstrances have been suspendec, that no pretext might} “ Protestant Boy”—A favourile hobby, ridden by Mr, New- 
be furnished for irritation or offence. The Americans them- | degate until.sold to Mr. Whalley. The former j retains 
selves may, perhaps, at some future time, diecover that it is | some interest in him, with ce conti the most pro- 
more di ul to treat them like children than to address| bable one being that he wiil unseat Mr. W at the ap- 
tne 20. men whe one qupelen 67 on smseee. dp ee price paid pies 
meantime, poilanthropists, democrats, and sycophants of suc- Commons, was 
cess will do well to abstain from vicarious confessions of the 

supposed sins of their political adversaries. —Sat. Review. io 


a ve SUI 
BRITISH REVENUE. 


Thé Revenue Tables, published yesterday, show no dimi- 
pution in the prosperity of the country. Each successive 
eS prevailing festures. The im- | of the 
mense reductio taxation make for a while a 
produce of the Revenue, but the flood of 
rolls on, and soon raises it to more than its former le 
isthe total of the Customs and Excise which 
best proof of the wellbeing of the country, and in nei! 
these is there anything to show that the tid 
even stationary. A Quarter is so short a period 
most impossible to judge the effect. of financial changes 
merely looking at the two or three months that succeed a 
Badget but in spite of the measures of the year the Customs 
for the y wy ending June 30, 1865, amount to £5,178, 
t £5,446,000 for the corresponding Quarter of last 
he Excise is almost exactly stationary, 
recisely £1,000 more than in the same Quarter last year. 
But it is pane mre and ayn ne to look at rare 
on a larger scale, means to do so are supplied 
table for the years ending June 30, 1864 and 1865. There is 
decrease on the Customs of £517,000—namely, from £22,821, 
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finds each year fewer supporters. 

“ Ballot Box” is still the property of Mr. H. . 
Though very stale, he is » wonderfully game 
and mere bouvest in his ruoning than some horses we 
name. He has been ly tried in America and A 








000 to £22,304,000. This is, of course, mainly owing to the 
falling off on sugar following the legislation of last year. Bat 
the circumstance that there is also a decrease on the 


just ended, compared with the corresponding Quarter last 
year, of £268,000 indicates that the recent reduction of the tea 
duty plays its part in this diminution. On the whole, it may 
be said that the reduction of taxation accounts for all the de- | tion. 
crease which the Customs exhibit, and that theconsumption of| We wish we could give a better account of a 
the relieved articles, according to their Returns, goes on con-| very name of which many of our readers may have forget. 
stuntly increasing. We allude to apr aelple, by “Conviction.” It is this 
If any proof of the ee of the popular consumption | horse is too slow ; but we believe, if (rue at all, that this arises 
were wanted, it would be supplied by the increased }.roduc-| from’ 
tiveness of the Excise, which has risen in a year from £18,- He bas been steadily re- 
666,000 to £19,559,000. That this immense sum should be paid 'y party the last 20 years. Government 
by the people as a tax on their indulgences may be deplored a! 
by Ss it is exceedingly eeds as “ E: ‘ “Pop 
























gazes, 0 sheen of the Excise are 
material wellbeing, and it is most satisfactory to 
education to find” that every year the produce of this 
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once a week, of ju whether the youngsters are likely to 
grow into sound and useful animals.—7he Owl. 







































Paris Fasnrons For Juty.—In many important particulars 
we may say that /a mode is now fixed the season. There 
is no doubt that the dress paletot and underskirt en suite will 
be worn hout the Summer, and on this account plain 
materials will,be much in favour. Of this applies to 
simple toilet. Bodies are made with — ues; or, in- 

frequently with a short casque, w takes the place of 

a corsage, being made to fit. ds are sumetimes worn over 
these. e do not recommend > oe as being becoming ; 
still, it is adopted by some. leather bands and 
buckles are quite as much in vogue as they were last year. 
Blue is a very fashionable colour, but perhaps white may be 
said to predominate. We find white for evening dress or car- 
riage wear, and also for the seaside, Yet there is no need of 
for nothing admits of greater variety. The charm- 

ing patterns in printed muslins are really too numerous to 
mention We must just cite one which seems destined to 
meet with great success. It is in wide black and white stripes, 
with a shower of gold spots over it; these spots are some- 
times in white. Silks are very pretty this year—mostly in 
small patterns or narrow black and white stripes. Straight 


scarfs matching the dress have made their sp here 
and there, but the attempt to bring them into fashion 
has already been made two or three times and failed; 


we speak with hesitation as to whether 
will really become fashionable once more. With the hot 
weather lace has resumed its sway, but not so exclusively in 
shawls as formerly. We find it now generally in the 
form of a casaque or paletot. The woollen is particularly 
suitable for these sha The lace paletot is made short and 
fitting ; and, worn with a robe of muslin or taffetas, forms an 
elegant toilet. There is a ty novelty called guipure cluny ; 
it is moderate in price, and is not only useful in tri unb- 
a but also for muslin, or fancy dresses of alpaca, linos, 
or ee, © Seay oe Oe oe 
saques when the insertion Ld over @ coloured ribbon. 

* The favourite trimming for the inside of the bonnet 
are bandelettes of velvet, either quite simple, without any or- 
nament, or trimmed with a 1 bird, -fiy, flower, or 

ornament in gold, steel or straw, according to the trim- 

salen on the outside of the bonnet. The short veil, worn 

t across the face, is discontinued, excepting for hats. The 
now worn is of tulle, reaching nearly to waist. 

are not usually kept down when paying a visit, but are drawn 

on one side, so as not to hide the bonnet. They may be blue, 

pink or mauve, according to the colour of the bonnet; but 


appeals. Lord Palmerston’s followers still deny that 
he has any thought of retiring, even while indications 
of the veteran Minister's failing health cannot be concealed 
from the public eye. We believe ourselves that he remains at 
the helm, solely to pilot his party through the crisis of the 
hustings. The story of Sir Charles Wood's intended eleva- 
tion to the Peerage dies out ; he is a candidate for the repre- 
sentation of Ripon. Mr. John Bright comes forward for Bir- 
mingham, mounting again his wearisome hobby of Parlia- 
mentary reform, and showing for the twentieth time that he 
is the most vague and useless among the men of the age, who 
have raised themselves above their fellows by force of talent. 
The contest for Westminster, between Mr. John Stuart Mill, 
the philosophic Radical, and Mr. W. H. Smith, who wears the 
Tory colours without any marked personal qualification, is 
rendered piquant by an absurd attempt to fasten upon Mr 
Mill a charge of Atheism, There are certain people, who 
never can keep politics and religion apart. In the absence, 
too, of any secular subject of engrossing interest, this one is 
always at hand for the manipulation of demagogues and busy- 
bodies. 

The week’s doings in the dying Parliament may be dis- 


they | missed with few words, The Lords have rejected, by a vote 


of 84 against 63, the Roman Catholic Oaths bill, as passed in 
the Lower House, It was intended to remove the last vestige 
of disability, still existing in the form of oath required from 
R. C. Peers and Commoners. Lord Derby fought stoutly 
against it, and carried a majority with him. The Liberals 
will use this fact for their own purposes at the hustings; and 
it may be doubted, with the foreknowledge that the bill would 
be thrown out, whether this was not the real object in bring- 
ing it forward.—In the House of Commons, the conduct of the 
Lord Chancellor has been once more arraigned, a new cause 
for scandal and complaint, touching appointments and pen- 
sions aud his Lordship’s nepotism, having been made public 
in connection with the Leeds Bankruptcy Court. Mr. 
Longfield, who brought the matter forward, overdid 
his part; but though the Attorney-General and the 
Premier came to the rescue of their colleague, the affair 
leaves a painful impression upon the public mind. Techni- 


’ white are the most universal, 






















cally, the attack was premature, because the evidence of the 
Committee was not before the House. Morally, the Lord 
Chancellor has brought infinite discredit upon himself, and 
upon her Majesty’e Ministers who lack courage to compel his 
retirement. The details of this mess of jobbery and indiscre- 
tion are too voluminous for our columns.—Mr. Layard, Under- 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, has again explained the circum- 

Headieal member of the Chamber, and personaly Obnoxiont | uances, under which the petty fimperor, Theodore of Abys 
for having adviced his constituents not to pay taxes till the | sinia, still apparently sets the British Empire at defiance, and 
was respected—an offence once itted by} keeps one of its Consular representatives in prison. Hopes 


Lord Derby. Dr. Frenzel, another member, has also been | are entertained that Captain Cameron, the unfortunate gen- 


sentenced to two months’ imprisonment, for ha spoken ; 4 ti : 
ahguepectially of the King. Pecitentaes the thaw chow tone. Weman, will soon be r 3 and p meantime is 
per and excite it; but while a Sovereign out of temper is apt] Counselled, for the double reason that any demonstration of 


to look and be ailly, a people out of temper is almost invaria-| force would probably cost him his life, and that the soil of 
See os wore = sensation which & crowd this capricious tyrant is inaccessible by sea, and only to be 
mee Te Ae assailed landward through difficult and malarious approaches. 
Tzrms oF SuBscRIPTION.—Six Dollars per Annum. Quarterly | The situation is disagreeable, and has its lugicrous side for 
pa Ahn, A Engravings, > inimical eyes. These, however, are not the days, in which 
uae —, | national honour need be vindicated in every corner of the 
earth, and at every cost ; neither is this Theodore a personage, 


DUETS AAIBION. ito whom itis eseatiat to strike terror. 


A from his perplexities regarding Mexico and the 

NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1865. Waited Beaten, the French Cesar is not without his domestic 
— troubles. The vacancy in the Chamber, caused by the death 
The Old World. of the Duc de Morny, has been filled by the return of an 

The Liverpool mail of the 1st inst. was duly delivered here | ultra-liberal opponent of his Majesty’s government. The suc- 
on Wednesday, having been brought by the Persia, after a) cessful candidate, elected by 14,140 votes against 12,188, is a 
passage unusually cold and boisterous for the height of the} M. Girot-Pouzol, an advocate of an unrestricted press, and an 
summer season. The fact itself would not be worth promi-| opponent of the fashionable system of centralization. And 
nent notice, were it not that the weather in the Atlantic is/ this election was held under and notwithstanding the loud 
just now a theme for abundant speculation, inasmuch as upon | protest of the Prefét of the Puy-de-Dome district, to the effect 
it depends the primary success of the (reat Hastern, in the} that all who voted for this gentleman were nothing less than 
renewed attempt to establish sub-aqueous telegraphic inter-| enemies to the Empire. On the other hand, despite M. Thiers’ 
course between the continents of Europe and America. If,| eloquent harangue, a portion of which the reader may 
literally, after the storm comes a calm, the monster ship, bur-| remember, the budgets, ordinary and extraordinary, 
dened with eloquent wires, will have put to sea from the coast| have been passed in the Corps Législatif, with less 
of Ireland under favourable auspices. So may it be! Wel|than a dozen dissentients—The rumoured attempt at 
know that all will be done, that science, experience, unstinted| military insurrection in Spain has been followed by 
means, and the best engineering and nautical skill can effect.|4 change of ministry. Marshal O'Donnell assumes again 
Though, therefore, it would be rash to deny that the risks are|the place tenanted by Narvaez—The Prussian govern- 
great and that the contingencies may be baffling, our hopes| ment is imprudently avenging its mortification under Parlia- 
largely predominate over our fears. In our next issue but} mentary defeats, as is explained in a brief item above.—In- 
one, we confidently expect to comment upon European news cendiary fires are still frequent in “ Holy Russia,” which, by 
that will be less than twenty-four hours old. the way, is following the fashion of the London Times, and 
Lord Palmerston semi-officially announced to the House] siding with the successful side in the late American civil war. 
of Commons, on the 27th ult., the expected sentence of its dis-| When the issue was doubtful, she counselled the late Presi- 


For evening coiffures, a small flowers are mostly used, 
as they alone can be made into bandelettes, and this is the 
fashion of the moment. Amongst the favourite flowers may 
be mentioned jasmine, daisies, nemophile, lilies of the valley 
and rosebuds.—Le Follet, 


Here Bismark’s Revence.—The Prussian Government is 
Getting savage under its Parliamen defeats. Dr. Jacoby, 






































solution, naming Thursday, the 6th inst., as the day for carry-| dent that fighting was foolishness. Now that the Union arms|“28PPy nd quarrelsome Marplot; but forgot to 


ing it into effect. The attendance, scant previously, 


less to attempt it. With all their means of information, and 
treating of their own country, we do not see that our local 
contemporaries essay so trying a task. They content them- 
selves with picturing, now one section, now another; and, in- 
asmuch as no two among the iately subjugated States are 
precisely alike in feeling or in situation or in prospects, 
this is perhaps the wiser method. We ourselves can only re- 
port that the South generally is disposed to accept what can- 
not be avoided ; but that the troables caused by the emanci- 
pation of the negroes are a stumbling-block in the way of re- 
newed order and prospective productiveness, which it seems 
impossible to evade. It is, in some districts, only the military 
force of the U. 8. still in permanence, that preserves the scanty 
white population from attacks on the part of former slaves, 
who are willing to be free, but are extremely reluctant to 
maintain themselves. 

A Virginian deputation has besought President Johnson to 
abrogate that clause of his amnesty proclamation, which ex- 
cludes from immediate pardon men possessed ot taxable pro- 
perty valued at twenty thousand dollars. It failed in persua. 
ding Mr. Johnson to abandon or modify his resolution ; he 
seems to have assured himself that the wealthy Southerners 
compelled their poorer brethren into the “rebellion,” 
and to have identified himself with the supposed 
interests of the latter.—Mr. Johnson’s health has suf- 
fered from the oppression of visitors, and the urgency 
and multiplicity of business that devolves upon him.— 
Washington telegrams, early in the week, reported, with an 
official air, that the Spanish government had announced its 
intention of handing over the Stonewall to the U. 8. naval 
authorities. Perhaps it may be so; but the comments of the 
N. Y. Herald are ludicrous in the extreme, and show how 
judgment upon the gravest affairs of state is influenced, in 
the atmosphere of that establishment, by occurrences trifling 
in themselves. This august authority declares that “ this act 
on the part of Spain may be the means of her 
retaining , possession of Cuba a few years longer.”— 
Ford’s Theatre, in Washington, whercin Mr. Lincoln was 
shot, was to have been opened for a theatrical performance, 
on Monday night, notice having been given that the Presi- 
dent’s box on the awful night of April 14 would be closed and 
soremain. Just before the hour of opening, a detachment of 
soldiers took possession of the building, and notified Mr. Ford 
that the War Department forbad the entertainment, in fear 
that a theatened riot would take place. The affair has caused 
some little talk; but the real facts of the case have not been 
authentically promulgated. 


The Gallo-Mexican Difficulties. 

Is Mr. Montgomery Blair, lately one of Mr. Lincoln’s Min- 
isters, a mere mouther? Are the United States on the eve of 
war with France? These two questions are suggested by a 
remarkable speech of the above-named gentleman, made at 
Hagerstown, Maryland, on the 12th inst., and by comments 
thereupon emanating from certain portions of the press. In- 
dividually, Mr. Blair does not merit our esteem. He says. 
foolish things,and does not do wise ones. You remember 
that, while a member of the American Cabinet, en- 
gaged in repressing a “rebellion;’ he wrote a letter 
of encouragement to the Fenian Brotherhood, encour- 
aging them to stir one up against a foreign country with 
which his own was at peace. On Wednesday last, he spoke 
“of that accursed European system of mercenary standing 
armies, in whose presence all liberty vanishes like mist,” for- 
getting that the War Department at Washington is organiz- 
ing its army on a peace establishment, and proposes to retain 
a force of one hundred and fifty thousand paid men. The 
distinction between paid and mercenary is too fine for our 
comprehension. Personally, then, Mr. Montgomery Blair is 
not a great man; nor an important one, unless he be prompted 
from influential sources. 

The address, to which we allude, was devoted entirely to de- 
nouncing Mr. Seward for the position assumed by him toward 
France, as regards Mexico ; and the speaker reminded his hear- 
ers, in inflammatory language, how Mr. Seward had explained 


right war speech, castigating Mr. Seward severely, and incid- 
entally assailing the Editor of our neighbour, the 7imes. 
What ensued? The last named gentleman a immediately 
sprang to his feet, in print; exonerated himself from the 
charges brought against himself; set down Mr. Blair as an 


upon the main point at issue, namely the exact position of 


became almost nominal. Honourable Members sped off has-| nied praises for the victors, and highly approve the Monroe | bese United States cisd-ois the Empires of France and 


The Affairs of the Union. 





time, and not, as is more frequently the case, resulting from a 


yesterday 
Relieved from the painful necessity of reporting week by Thrusting aside Messrs. Blair and Seward, as though the tilt 


party collision, there is no ery, no excitement. The addresses | week the progress of « deplorable war, we cannot hold our- | between them wereof small moment, it addressed itself to the 
to electors, which crowd newspaper columns, are made up /| selves excused trom the scarcely less difficult task of itemizing, facts of the case, and declared its conviction that President 
from stale material, and are singularly deficient in point. It| from time to time, the course of events. As for condensing | Johnson permits Mr. Seward to talk, but does not “ endorse” 
would be hard to say, whether the sham of Liberalism | into « paragraph, or even into an article, any judgment on the | his policy,and that the concentration of one hundred thousand 
be more conspicuous in Whig or ip Conservative] progress toward actual re-unjon—it would be absolutely use- troops in Texas portends a determined purpose to intervene on 
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behalf of 


Juarez in Mexico, at the first favourable moment. 
This plain pointing toward the chances of a collision between 
France and the Union is rounded off, in conclusion, 
by the mention of two incidents that may prove 
to be important. The Courrier cites a despatch from 
New Orleans, of Monday last, stating that General 
Steele, U. S., has demanded from the Imperialists, at a point 
not indicated, the return of sundry pieces of artillery pre- 
sented to them by General Slaughter, C. 8., before the capitu- 
lation of the Southern forces in Texas. This is one little in- 
cident; here is the other. A Matamoras paper accuses the 
Northerners of forgetting that the U. 8. still hold in their 
keeping a battery of guns and three hundred muskets handed 
over to them by Cortinas, before his own surrender to the 
Imperialists. 

One of these transactions may in truth be set off against the 
other—if there be an amiable disposition on both sides. If 
otherwise—a neater groundwork for a collision could hardly 
be imagined. 











gerous trap, that might have been a scene of horror, as it was 
& scene of exceeding sublimity when the fire was at its height. 

Will the Museum be replaced? We cannot say. A pros 
pectus of a new Museum Company, under other management 
than Mr. Barnum’s, was printed and circulated, within three 
hours of the frst alarm. The great showman can easily re- 
manufacture the most authentic of his lost relics, and there 
are still as good fish in the sea as ever came out of it ; but his 
intentions personally are not divulged as we write. Without 
doubt they will be made known, in a characteristic “card,” 
before these lines are read. 

P.S. The expected “ Card” appeared in yesterday evening’s 
papers. Mr. Barnum proposes to collect, in some more 
suitable locality, a new Museum and Menagerie that shall far 
surpass the old one in interest. The sympathies of the public 
are enlisted jn his behalf, and he can experience no difficulty 
in obtaining the required capital. Ever active, he Cespatches 
his first agent to Europe by to-day’s steamer, in search of 
novelties, ere he has found a place wherein to bestow them. 




















































Mr. Burnett, has been enacted with delightful humour and vivaci- 
ty. The general topic of the acting in this piece may suggest 
more thorough remark, upon arother occasion.— Arrah-na- 
Pogue” will be played every night, and, to judge by present ap- 
pearances, will keep the stage of Niblo’s Garden till Autumn and 
the next regular season shall arrive together. 

From the dramatic feature of the week I turn to an interesting 
theatrical and fantastic phenomenon—“ the success of Miss Jean 
Hosmer.” This actress has completed her engagement at the 
Winter Garden, and has borne her laurels into retirement. Many 
of the newspapers of this city have assured their readers, with 
various degrees of sincerity and with liberal expenditure of ad- 
jectives, that her success here hasfbeen glorious and splendid and 
prodigious and enormous. A few writers, myself among the 
number, have ventured to differ in judgment as to this subject, 
and to say 80, with courteous frankness. Thereupon has resulted 
a period of indignant sensatioa among Miss Hosmer’s admirers. 
Several of them have rushed into print. One has suggested that 
adverse criticism of this remarkable actress can only have been 
prompted by “personal feeling.” Another has attributed it to 
“ snarling critics,’ and still another to “ savage critics.” A fourth 
has found some consolation in the thought that “the dicta” of a 
little clique of little critics” will “have no effect.’’ Still an- 
other kindred spirit has derived comfort from the reflection that 
the censure visited, by “petty critics,” on the acting of Miss 
Hosmer has, after all, only imparted a certain zest to her magni- 
ficent, stupendous, and unprecedented triumph. But I cannot 
quote from all of these scathing protests. Life is short, and space 
is valuable, and sensibilities can be lacerated. Enough to say 
that there has been a rattling volley of these protests from all 
directions, ever since it was suggested, in this paper and in one 
other, that Miss Hosmer is not a good actress. Now the pheno- 
menon is that these journal while braying about Miss Hos- 
mer’s marvellous success, sho give so much thought to the 
dissenting opinion of a minority. What is the meaning of it ? 
Shall the minority consider i delicately complimen by all 
this attention? Do Miss Hosmer’s journalistic eulogists cherish 
a secret consciousness they are in the w it they are 
obl to ee ee by insolence and = nable itera- 
tion” of what all judicious persons know to folly? That is 
the course usualiy prompted by a secret conviction of error. 
These journalists are, of co! aware that Miss Hosmer 
is a bad — is == = bp hay ng | =e have 
essa! ° 
One of them, indloed-—-uow thet the fear of losing an advertisement 
for his newspaper is no longer before his eyes, says that “ there are 





The Detroit Convention. 

Very full of interest are the proceedings of this important 
and influential assemblage, now in session ; but they are fully 
reported in the daily papers both American and Colonial. 
‘We note only, for the present, that the Committee on Reci- 
procity made its report on Thursday, approving the action of 
the U. 8. Government in giving notice of the termination of 
the Treaty, but recommending fresh negotiations with Great 
Britain, for the purpose of framing a new one on a more com- 
prehensive scale. The subject was debated at length ; but we 
are not yet informed of the result. So far as we can perceive, 
the international communications have been marked by cour- 
tesy and good-will. 


The ‘‘ Times ;” its Correspondents, and its Criticisms. 

In deference to those of our readers, who attach more im- 
portance to the lucubrations and gyrations of our great Lon- 
don contemporary, than we have done during the last fifteen 
years, we bestow a word upon the correction of an error or 
two, going the round of the American press.—And in the first 
place, with reference to a very unpopular personage, Dr. 
Charles Mackay, poet and man-of-letters; let us do him jus- 
tice. It is not true, although the sudden veering-about of the 
Times might favour the supposition, that the Managers of that 
journal have superseded its some-time correspondent in this 
city, widely known and heartily abused. For many 
months past, Dr. Mackay has expressed himself to 
them as altogether weary of his vocation, and has 
urgently begged that a successor might be sent out. That 
successor has now arrived, and has assumed the position ; but 
the late occupant has not gone home. At the strong solicita- 
tion of the grandees of Printing-Houre Square, he has set 
forth on an extensive tour through the British North Ameri- 
can Provinces, on their behalf; and his observations on the 
present juacture of Colonial affairs wili duly appear where 
they will be seen and read by all men. 

Another L.L. D., not unknown to fame, is on board the 
Great Eastern. But Dr. W. H. Russell is not on this occa- 
sion the correspondent of the Zimes. He is employed by the 
Atlantic Telegraph Company to report, in such form as they 
may think fit, the incidents of this interesting voyage ; and 
gossip adds that a London publisher has made arrangements 
with him for putting a narrative thereof into book form. 

Inimical as the Times has persistently been to the institu- 
tions, and indeed to the people of this country politically 
viewed, it gives us pleasure to testify that its critical depart- 
ments are not imbued with the narrow-mindedness and pre- 
judice, too often conspicuous in its editorial columns. Of this 
a striking instance occurs in the issue of the 28th ult., contain- 
ing a long and flattering notice of Mr. Church’s»pictures of 
“ Chimborazo,” “ Cotopaxi,” and “ The Aurora Borealis,” with 
briefer but not less eulogistic descriptions of Mr. Hays’s paint- 
ing of a “Bison Bull at Bay,” and of the series of grouped 
Statuettes by Mr. John Rogers from subjects incidental to 
the War—all otf which are on exhibition in London. 
In reference to all, the critic alludes to “the re- 
freshing end unmistakeable stamp of nationality,” which, as it 
is most rare, is most praiseworthy. Si sicomnia!/ If a little 
of this liberal tone could be infused into the leading articles! 


Destruction of Barnum’s Museum. 

On Thursday last, under the heat and glare of the noon-day 
sun, this land-mark, of world-wide if not classic-fame, was 
burned to the very ground. The fire originated in the engine- 
room in the basement, but seemed to fly from floor to floor. 
The Firemen were on the spot with accustomed promptness ; 
but they delayed more minutes than usual in commencing 
their work, as though the unsettled state of affairs in the Fire 
Department had worked a corresponding influence upon their 
minds. If, however, they were undetermined for a brief spell, 
their hardihood and audacity were soon manifested in efforts 
to save adjoining buildings. The Museum itself was doomed, 
its flimsy shell being crowded with material for flame. In 
Jess than an hour there was an end of it and its weird contents ; 
and with it were destroyed a dozen or so of adjacent houses. 





Drama. 


The new Irish play of “ Arrah-na-Pogue” was acted at Niblo’s 
on Wednesday evening, for the first time in America. It is the 
joint production of Mr. Dion Boucicault, ot London, and Mr. Ed- 
ward H. House, of this city. In London, and in other cities of 
Great Britain, it has won extensive and cordial public favour. 
The same happy fortune follows it here. It is a good play, and 
one, therefore, that deserves its"success. The secre! of its su- 
periority over kindred works resides in the fact that it pursues 
dramatic ends by dramatic means, and not by dint of expedients 
that are merely theatrical. Its pervasive atmosphere is domes- 
tic, but it blends the rosy colour of romance with the quiet tints 
of common life. The time of its story is the year 1798, the yearof 
the great Irish Rebellion, and the scene is laid in the counties of 
Wicklow and Dublin. Too much space would be occupied in re- 
h ing the incidents of ite plot, which latter, though not intri- 
cate, is complex. The story illustrates the fortunes of an Irish 
rebel, a gentleman, whe owes his life to the fidelity of his Irish 
peasantry, and it brings out in bold relief, the nobleness of mind, 
the kindness of heart, and the unwavering trust of the Irish na- 
ture at best estate. Still further, in the character of Shawn, 
which was played in England by Mr. Boucicault and which here is 
played by Mr. Glenny, it sets forth a high and worthy ideal of 
manliness, devotion, and age. It rep ts Shawn as as- 
suming the responsibility ofa crime, and thus perilling his life, to 
screen from the suspicion of his neighbours, his newly married 
wife. Herein is the strong original point of the play—tha it paints 
human love as trustful against all manner of doubt, and true, in 
its devoted confidence, even unto death. Aside from this it con- 
tains no novelty, saving that of method in the arrangement of 
incidents, and that of intelligence, accuracy, wit, and grace, in the 
dialogue. It is constructed in three acts, each of which contains 
four scenes, and it involves fifteen persons, exclusive of peasants 
and soldiers. Its strong scenes—those, that is, which, by their 
dramatic construction, admit of vivid theatrical embellishment— 
occur at the close of each act. The first is agr phic delineation of 
an Irish merry-making; the second is a stirring and pathetic 
picture ofa trial by Court Martial; the third is a moving paa- 
orama of perilous adventure. The latter involves a novel and 
extremely picturesque scenic effect. It reveals the hero, Shawn, 
whe has escaped from prison, climbing up, by means of ivy vines 
that grow along the sides of an old castle—the place of his im- 
prisonment. The device by which this effect is attained is ingeni- 
ous and peculiar. As Shawn climbs the scene sinks, so that the 
entire surface of the castle-tower passes before the vision of the 
spectator. In this, and indeed, in all the scenery employed for 
the production of “ Arrah-na-Pogue,”. Messrs. Hilliard and Thorne 
and Witham have manifested remarkable talent and taste and 
careful labour. But it is not solely upon these theatrical embel- 
lishments that the success of this play can be held to rest. Its 
scenic splendours are subservient to its dramatic incidents, and 
these again to its characters—out of the natural conduct of whieh 
they grow, in due sequence. Its sentiment, also, is genuine and 
therefore strongly influential over the ti a8 in the delicat 
and charming ecene between Shawn and Arrah, in the first act, 
their interview in prison, and their parting after his trial and con- 
demnation. At these points the language of the dialogue is par- 
ticularly brilliant and touching, nor isit, at any point, inappropri- 
ate or careless. Thus, in plot, construction, style, sentiment, 
and effect; “ Arrah-na-Pogue” satisfies critical taste. In the 
judgment of the present writer it is, for the reasons indicated, a 
better Irish play than any hitherto known to the stage—and this, 
notwithstanding the comparative triteness of much of its material. 
The name, by the way, “ Arrah-Na-Pogue” is Irish for Arrab-of- 
the-Kiss, It is borne by the heroine, of whom we are told that 
once, when her foster brother was confined in prison, and under 
sentenee of death, she contrived to give him knowledge of a 
means of escape, by carrying a paper from her lips to his, ina 
kiss. “ Only a woman,” says one of the persons in the play, and 
quite truly, “‘ would have thought of such a post-office.” 

The success of this drama, both in the artistic and the popular 
sense, isa good omen. It marks s step in the right direction. 
Most of the Irish plays, which have been produced hitherto, have 
misrepresented the Irish people, and offended good taste by their 
blatant blarney, and their heroism of the whiskey-jug and the 
stuffed stick. Nothing of this crops out in “‘ Arrah-na-Pogue.” It 
aims to be truthful in its pictures of Irish life and character, and, 
at the same time, to be natural and congruous, to move the heart 
and to charm the mind by skilful methods of dramatic art. That 
aim it accomplishes. It has been produced at Niblo’s with elabo- 
rate and excellent ne and acted, in the re parts, 
with discretion and spirit. Mr. Scallan, well-known by his match- 
less personation of Danny Mann, has won new honors by his per- aunsepaty Geena Roougen f 
formance of Feeny. Mr. Glenny, especially procured from Eng-|40wn the 

pose of devouring little fishes fried in grease-froth, is 
land to enact Shawn, has shown himself to be an actor of real every becomes more and more attractive to the of 
talent and good taste, His Irishman is natural, and his style of | 70 Britorse ———- 





? here was 
this “ trenchant criticiem,’’ when it was needed? Will the Wes- 
tern and Southern —— for whom Miss Hosmer’s “ metro- 
— reputation” has trumped oP, hear anything about 

e necessity for that ?—Well—I need not dwell on the phenome- 
non. There it is, forthe reader to consider. Meanwhile these 
remarks are not made in a hostile spirit towards Miss Hosmer. 
When that actress becomes an artist, she will have no advocate 
more staunch and zealous than the present writer—should he be 
then extant. ButI have no lenience for the insolence of Miss 
Hosmer’s hig 4 eulogists. The opinion, respecting her abilities 
as an actres3, that was stated in this column was carefully formed, 
from study of her acting, and was courteously expressed. Nor is 
it without competent endorsement. For example, the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser, of the first se copiod the greater part 
of it, together with that of the N. Y. Weekly Review, and thereto 
appended these ——. which are es) ly significant, 
from the city in which acting of Hosmer has been 
and longest known : 

“ The verdict rendered by the New York critics upon Hos- 
mer simply confirms that of the public of this city, where she 
made her first ce on = She commenced at the 
very lowest round of the ladder, ng minor ‘speaking parts’’ 
with a good deal of hesitation ; but by dint ofan excellent memory 
and by and rthy ante ee gradually attained 
a pi phe ng = ie was regarded as a 
useful, reli and pleasing actress, bu —— great, or ever 
likely to be. It is rather surpri-ing to habitues of the theatre here 
that she should make so much noise in Gotham.”” 


Iam ented from remarking upon the performances 
of Miss Kate Heignolds, at the ea ag | Theatre. She is shortly 
to appear in comedy, assisted by Mr. W. H Sedley Smith, an ex 
cellent actor, as everybody knows.—The Winter en and the 
Olympic are closed for the summer vacatien —To-night is the las‘ 
of the Wallack-Davenport gee yt by wey The Play: 

“ > r 





announced are “Oliver Twist’ and k-#yed Susan.” 
Dan Bryant comes next, in Irish comedy. MERCUTI 





Hacts and HFancices. 


Can any one tell us whether the place down town, in 
which brokers buy and sell gold, is set upon wheels? We 
frequently read in an esteemed contem that “ yesterday 
the Gold advanced.” Lord Willoughby d’Eresby’s 
lugger-yacht New Moon, 209 tons, is said to be 135 feet long. 
She is an exceedingly fast vessel, but og very little ac- 
commodation. Her peculiar rig excessive length pre- 
clude the possibility of her much in turning to wind- 
ward; but inr and reach’ an mney Can ee 











PRS568 


and completely filled with tenants— 
Farringdon-road, London. A 
special despatch to the Press contradicts, on the part of the 
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to an asylum for the orphans of soldiers and 
sailors, and says that the amount does not exceed fifty thou- 
ph ct child was born recently San 
had no eyes. Cuts were made, and a pair of 
were found underneath. ———— young ex- 
Sandwich Islands arrived lately at tay aes ha 
8. Clio. She is on her way to visit her 
land. he Mrs. Arbathnot, whose 
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and all the medley of our fellow-creatures employed in that 
strange establishment, escaped by speedy exit. Only the poor 
beasts and birds and fish and reptiles, with few exceptions, 
perished. Let us be grateful that itis no worse ; the Museum, 
and especially the theatre which it enclosed, was s dan- 
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O Grady, falling to the lot of one the best actors in the country, | Albert, is just established in London.———A 
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July 15 





epee says that a German chemist of this city has discovered 
and patented a method of makes excellent syrup from 
Indian corn, and that be has sold the patent to large sugar 
refiners, who have erected extensive machinery for the manu- 
facture of said evrup. —The Prince and Princess of 
Wales are to visit Floors Castle, the Duke of Roxburghe’s seat, 
in October. Splendid lene 

menced.———“ What shall he do with it?” ma: 
in reference to one of the prizes at the 
tional Rifle Association Meeting at Schaffhausen. 








grave.——-Among the bankrupts, registered in the Edinburgh 
Gazette of June 20, occurs Earl Bachan, a Scottish peer. The 
title bears date 1409. The present Ear) is the 12th in succession. 


———An inquisitive wag has inquired, whether the “ Black | Canrobert has been appointed to the command of the arm 


Ball” line of ships takes away from England the candidates re- 
jected by different clubs ’—————LLofty-voiced Victor Hugo 
‘writes to the U. 8. Minister at London, of the assassination, as 
follows: “The thunderbolt which has broken on Washington 
has shattered the world. Darknesses of this kind occur in 
history. After the dawn the night. Bat the American peo- 
ple is a colossus of bronze.” —————Archdeacon Wordsworth, 


of Westminster, is named in print as the new Bishop of/ yit,, at his residence at Hampstead. He was born in 1796, and 
y succeeded to the Earldom on the death of his grandfather, 

) An excursion round the} Basi), sixth earl, in 1800. He married, in 1822, Lady Mary 
world has been organized at Antwerp. The voyage will last| Plizabeth, eldest daughter of Thomas, Earl of Ducie, by whom, 
two years, and the principal ports in both hemispheres will) who died in 1842, he leaves issue, Viscount Feilding (now Earl 
Bulletin | of Denbigh), who was born in 1823, is married, and has a son 


Chester; also, the Rev. Dr. Jackson, chairman of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Oxford Committee.—— 





be successively visited. 





—tThe Philadelpiia 


whiskers were a little redder, and a greater hostility to the 


War De 
face.” 

The Princess of Wales has been out for a carriage 
her confinement. ‘The launch of the Java 
has made anotber fine addition tw the Cunard 





hustings erec 
fired and 


diers had to be sent to the scene of disor 


of Paris.——_——Marshal Bazaine, commanding 


army in Mexico, bas just married a young Mexican lady, of 


great wealth, and many years his jun 
—_— -s>- --— 


Obituary. 


Tue Ear. or Dension.—This nobleman died 


announces  munificent endowment of half a million dollars | porn in 1 


by the Hon. Asa Parker, of Mauch Chunk, Pa., for the 


lishment of a college near Bethlehem, together with fifty-seven| Lorn KryesaLe.—Lord Kingsale died on the 15th ult. in 
The critic of the Hvening Post very | Eaton- 
seoveriy ridicules Mr. Davenport for interlarding “ Black- | Courcy, 


acres of land.—— 





yed Susan,” an intensely English piece, with a foolish 
about Colombia.— 
Dublin, in his fine steam-yacht. 
ment obtained by Mr. 











7,500,000 gallons of absinthe to Paris last year. 


down.” said the counsel. 


taph on a musician: 
Here lies a finished artist. 


too sbort-waisted for the fashion,” Bea Parks. 
r. Maretzek is said to 





one of the city fathers of New Bedford presen 





you going to keep?” _ 
voted £700,000 to purchase a site for the new Courts of Jus- 
tice in London. The buildings are to be erected without 
delay. A recent writer says that there are four hun- 
dred thousand feathers upon the wing of a silk-worm moth, 


easily be satisfied by counting the feathers —-——Lies have 
long legs, but weak backs. Better the feet slip, than the 
tongue. —The Californian pokes fun at those depart- 
ments of certain papers which convey “ Answers to Cor- 
respondents.” It says: “ Professional Beggar—No, you 
are not obliged to take greenbacks at r.”———— 
A bust of Cobden is to be placed in th» Guildhall, London. 
The Bombay Chamber of Commerce has memo- 
rialized Lord Stanley of Alderney, on the subject of weekly 
tal communication with England. —In consequence 
of “a blight” the apple crop in Devonshire will, this year, be 
a failure. —The hay-crop throughout the country, this 
summer, is immense ———_-——It is expecte} that a large por- 
tion of Dartmoor will soon be brought under cultivation, a 
company, for this purpose, with a large cay ital, being in pro- 
cess of formation ————The Duke of Buccleuch pre- 
sented a fine portrait of Thomas Campbell, the it, to the 
National Portrait Gallery. It was painted by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, for Mr. James Th pson, of Clitheroe, Lancashire. 
The story of the discovery of De nte’s remains at Ra- 
venna was singular. A more singular story, in reference to 
this discovery, is thus told by a Londen paper: “The bead of 
Danie bas been found wanting—for the first time, surely. It 
has been discovered that the wrong head is on the remains of 
Dante which have been dug up. It turns out that the 
Bishop of Ravenna gave the skull of Dante in the year 
1671 to a sculptor of the name of Giaubologna.” 
Cherubini’s “ Medea” has been entirely successful in Lon- 
don. This result, says a critic, is as much due to Malle. Ti- 
tien’s powerful impersonation, as to the magnificence of the 
music. We clip the following paragraph from 
Atheneum : “ From the bills of ‘ Astley’s’ we learn that ‘ the 
happy termination of the war’ recalls ‘ the graceful and classic 
actress,’ Miss Adah Isaacs Menken, ‘to America;’ but that 
previous to her felicitous departure she will again dare ‘ actu- 
ally to ride on the bare-backed steed up the rakes of the the- 
atre,’ for a few last precious nights of indecency, clothed just 
as much as will pacify the Lord Chamberlain's Office ! Happy 
is the end of hostilities which riddeth London of Mazeppa ! 
and of all its imitations and travesties !"--——___A_ recent 
work on parochial law contains the following definition: 
“ Vagabonds—see Sheriffs.” 
the Bat bas been started in London as a rival to the Ovwi,-—— 
=: * Gentile,” seen talking or walking with a Mormon fe- 
male, is, secording to the “ Counsels” of Brigham Young, to 
be shot by the faithful of his flock.————The original esti- 
mate for the “ New Houses of Parliament,” not yet com- 
pleted, was £750,000; the cost so far has been close upon 
£3,000,000.——-——T he atest joke on the Paris Boulevards is 
that the next strike will be a strike of the army, every soldier 
in France refusing to do duty till they get higher pay.- 
The cholera is raging in Egypt, and in Turkey, and in Arabia, 
—Some fine pearls have been lately fished from the 
Earn, Scotiand.——-——Prince Lucien Bonaparte has been 
confirmed as President of the Universal Exhibition in 
in 1867. Prince Lucien bears the title of Imperial 
as soo of Lucien Bonaparte and nephew of Napoleon 
is Son pe of age, a Senator, and Grand Cross of the 
‘on of Honour.——-——The following dismal placard was 
recently pune up on the outside of the 1 Theatre :—* In 
consequence of the sudden fits of Fraulein Grin, the continual 
indisposition of Herr Gerso, the cold of Herr and 
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of Ringrone 
Prince Napoleon is about to visit | eldest son of 
Under a new manage- | succee 


A bumorous paper called | 1 


uare, 
rd Kingsale, Baron Courey of Cour 
remier baron in the pee: of Ire 


“ One | cony, and Ireland (¢emp. Henry IL.), having been Champion of 
more question, Mr. Parks,” said a counsel to a witness, who} England in a dispute with France, 
happened to be a tailor. “ You have known the defendant a| his descendants the privilege of remaining covered in the pre- 
long time ; what are his habits—loose or otherwise?” “The|sence of the sovereign. Henry VII 
one he’s on now I think is rather tight under the arms, and | privile 


Lorp CuarLes Frrzroy.—Lord Charles Fitzroy died at 
have already engaged, in Europe, several leading singers for| Elm Lodge, near Hampton, on the 17th ult. He was second 
next season’s Italian Opera _————Recently the wife of] son of the fourth Duke of Grafton, and was born in 1791, and 
ted her husband | married, in 1825, Anne, eldest daugh‘'er of the first Earl of 
with three children ata birth. The delighted father took his| Burlington, and leaves issue one son and two daughters. 
little daughter, four years of age, to see her new relations. | Lord 
She looked at the diminutive beings a few moments,|in the Walcheren ex 
when, turning to her father, she ame es “Pa, which one are | joined Lord Hill’s 


ition with the Guards. 


medal with eight clasps. 


Sm Joun Lussocx, Bart.—The = 4 er’ Lubbock 

d that ho dout statem was the principal in the eminent banking firm of that name. 
an any one who doubts the truth of the ent cap pri ss ainad bales Grune te 
low of the wy dew ys. | on the Committee, and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of that ed body. 


He was a disti 


Dr. Ferouson.—Dr. Fi died suddenly, 
ult., at Ascot Cottage, Winkfield, near Windsor. 
his 65th year. He received his 


in 1887. The late Dr. Ferguson was a 
traordinary to the Queen, and physiciee 
throughout her confinements. 


to the Kine’s Men 4 Hosp 
wifery at King’s College. 
“On Puerperal Fever” stands pre-emine 


Mr. Grorck Wineroye Cooxs.—In George 
Cooke, just dead in his 53rd year, litera) ure has lost a usefal 
servant, His “ History of Party,” with many faults, is a book 


of considerable merit ; and the same may be said 


historical essays—the “ Memoirs of Bolingbroke,” and the 
“ Life of Shaftesbury.” But his chief works were his travels. 


In 1856 he gave a vivid description of what he 
Crimea, under the title of “ Inside Sebastopol.” 


an invitation from the 7imes as its special 


dent in China, where he remained for upwar’s 


month, having during that per.od penetrated further than any 


former European into the interior of that strap 


letters, which were edited under the title of “China and 
Lower Bengal,” went rapidly through six successive editions. appor 
On two occasions Mr. Cooke offered himself unsuccessfully as 


a candidate in the Liberal interest for Colchester, 
1861 for the borough of Mary 

Commissionership in the Copyhold a 
the gift of the Home Secreta 


tirely without solicitation on bis part. 


Mr. Anprew R. Drummonp.—The death of this gentleman 
is announced. He was descended from the fourth Viscount 
Strathallan, and was well known as the bead of the banking- 
He was born in 1794, and mar- 


house of Drummond and Co. 
ied Lady Elizabeth Manners, second 
Henry, fitth Duke of Tuas which lady, 
him, he leaves issue a large family. His el 
married to Mr. A. Baillie Cochrane, M. P., an 
daughter is married to the Earl of Scarborough. 


At Jersey, Alban Lewis @ late 





Ric es, Captain 21st Hussars.—At lnvergow: 
hill, Esq., late Lieut. 23d Royal W 

mam, Capt. G. R. Hillier, R. N.——Mr. Ed 
er 


oft 








for the candidates and their friends were 
consumed, The police were | panes and sol- 
er Marshal 





London. The late John Constantine De 
, and Baron 


rage 
ingleton, 28th lord. He was born in 1827, and 
to the ancient honours of his family on the death of 
bert Hunt, Inspector-General of| his father in 1847. In default, we believe, of male issue, 
Customs at Hong Kong, from the Pekin Government, the | the title is inherited by his only brother, the Hon. Michael 
natives of China are permitted to purchase foreign vessels and | Conrad, who-was born in 1828. The first peer, Sir John Ds 
to sail them under the Chinese flag.————Switzerland sent | Courcy, who was distinguished in the wars of Engl 


ing John granted him and 
L granted a similar 


(still extant) to an ancestor of the present Lord For- 
“ Stand | ester, of wearing his hat in the royal presence. 


Charles Fitzroy was at the battle of Corunna, and served 


, and was present at the siege and cap- 
House of Commons bas} ture of —— battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, 
Orthes, Toulouse, and Waterloo, and had received the war 


medical education at Edin- 
burgh, and was elected a fellow of the Royal College of Phy- 


Lying in- Hospital, and we vprincival pi cian 

General to the Lying in- and was prin 8 
Rar and also Sreheene’ of 

Among his written works of note 


In the following 7 
od Enelosure Ofer, in 
w<s offered to Mr. Cooke en- 


d his second 


wynne, Captain in H. M.’s 62nd 
Regt.—At 8t. Helena (on his way home from In¢ia) Wits. 


ment were thrown into the expression of his 
he latter joke is borrowed from Sidney Smith, 





drive, since 


in the Clyde, 


fleet. The 


rations have already been com- | length of the Java is 340ft., her breadtt 43, and her depth 29, 
well be asked | Her burden is 2,700 tons, and her engines are of 
ing Swiss Na- | power.————Nineteen Japanese youths bave just arrived in 
It isa eee ay be > . ny ~ intelligent a 
t) bear. mato, the original one-] dancer, has | ing young fellows, ey dress in Eng costume, and a 
Sage several Gass tenons se His death, in Prris, is ped a ifutle English. A serious election riot has ta- 
now correctly announced ; but he danced with one leg in the ken place at Nottingham during a monster meeting. 


-horse 


The 


the French 


on the 25th 


, Was the 


and, Gas 


In 1811 he 


on the 25th 
He was in 


ysician ex- 
to H. M. 
Mid- 
nt. 
Wingrove 


of his other 


saw in the 
In 1857 he 
correspon- 
ot a twelve- 


land. His 


and once in 


daughter is 


Alex. - 
Fusiliers. ——At Chelten- 
ward Johnstone, 


barris- 

, the yeervettne candidate for ——The Hon. Mrs. 

ag + daughter of the late Lord Lyndhurst. ——At Merton, 
r. 


house of 


wealthy 
fortune to his in the 
une nephews 


among all 


oy 
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vice-consul at Co- 
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Appotuturents. 


Viscount Gort has been chosen to be the Peer to sit in the House 
of Lords, v the Earl of Desart, dec.—The Bishop of Worcester, to 
_be Clerk of the Closet in Ordinary to H. M, v the Bishop of Ches- 
ter, dec.—Major C. E, Mansfield to be H. M. Copsul General at 
Warsaw.—F. Clare Ford, Esq., now a Sec Sec at Vienna, to be 
Secy to H. M. Legation in Japan.—Mr. Falconer Atlee, now libra- 
rian to H. M. Embassy at Paris, will succeed Mr. Pickford as Con- 
sul, while continuing to hold Lis former appointments. Mr Atlee 
will only have bis ney of 1001 a year as Cousul.—James 
Eeq., M.D., Professor of Surgery in the University of Edinburgh, 
to be Surgeon in Ordinary to H. M. in Scotland, vy. Dr. M’ 
dec.—W. Good, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, to be ove of the Ins rs 
for the Charitable Trust Acts, v J. Simons, Esq., 


Army. 


There is much discontent among officers of the late Indian 
army on some points connected with the late ama] 
For purposes of enquiry hereinto, a royal Commission has 
been appointed, which is made up as follows: Gen. Sir J. 
Aitchison ; Lt.-Gen. Sir R. Napier ; Major Gens. Sir 8. Cotton, 
H. Eyre, C. A. Browne, D. Russell, and Sir W. Coghlan.—— 
The appointment of Lord W. Paulet to be Adjutapt-Gen. is 
gazetted.—At the Montrose rifle gathering just held, the 
scores at 700, 800, and 900 yards were suid to be the high- 
est ever made ina public competition. Sergeant Forbes, 6th 
Aberdeenshire, carried off the prize, beating Mr. Edward 
Ross, of the London Scottish. Many members of the Scottish 
eight who will contend at Wimbledon for the Elcho shield 
were present. The Whitworth rifle was the weapon used by 
the great on ig AY the crack shots.——-A prize of £100 has 
been awarded to Mr. Hervey, a gunmaker of Edinburgh, for 
the best breech loading rifle, suitable for military purposes.— 
We regret to learn that Capt. Welch, R.A., was drowned at 
Athlone on the 24th inst., by the upsetting of a boat——The 
cadets at Sandhurst have lately shown themselves extremely 
insubordinate. A little wholesome discipline is wanted.—— 
The U. S. army, on the present peace establishment, is divided 
into five grand divisions, under command of Generals 
Sherman, Sheridan, Thomas and Halleck, and eighteen subor- 
dinate departments, each of which is under command of a 
general officer. Gen. Hooker succeeds Gen. Dix in this one. 
——Col. MacDougal], the new Adjt.-Gen. of the Canadian 
Militia and Volunteer Force, has arrived at Quebec, in the 
steamer Moravian. 





War Orrice, June 20.—30th Ft. Capt. Macpherson to be Maj, 
v Dillon, who ret on h p; Lt Pelham to be Capt; Ens Cobden to 
be Lt; Alex. J. Goldie to be Ens.—100th. Capt Parker, 2lst Hus- 
sars, to be Capt, v Biddle, who ex.—June 23. Coldst Gds, Lt-Col 
Farrer, late 84th Ft, to be Capt and Lt-Col, v Dawkins placed on 
be Ft, Delves Brougbton to be Ens v Jackson, transf to 55th 
fune 30. 30th Ft, A. W. Morris Headley to be Ens v Gumble- 
ton, who ret.—Consequent on death of Genl Sir J. 8 ee | 
Lt Gen Coles to be Gen, Maj Gen Sir T. 8. Pratt to be Lt-Gen; 
Sot Sir T. M. Biddulph to be MajGen; Bt-Maj Carthew, R A,to be 


Navy. 


A SuccessruL Tarcet.—A target at Shoeburyness, con- 
structed to imitate the broadside of the Hercules and her class, 
now building on the design of Mr, E. J. Reed, as an improve- 
ment on the Bellerophon, has been peppered away at by steel 
shot, and stood the test wonderfully well. The target is com- 

of 11}-inch iron plating, and 3 feet 3 inches of teak 





‘olded her in the most solid manner. The trial 
with a b. steel shot, the charge being 40lbs. of powder; 
but this was gradually raised until a ib. shot was 


with a charge of 60! Even this formidable projectile 
scarcely penetrated the bulwark, although no doubt hada 
600-pounder been fired instead of a 300-pounder, the result 
would have been very different.— London paper, June 24. 


Loss or Lire iw THE “ Bompay.”—On the 22nd ult., in the 
House of Commons, Mr. Owen Stanley put a series of ques- 
tions on this subject. Lord C. Paget replied that 91 of the 
crew were lost, namely—2 officers, 47 sailors, 8 boys, and 34 
marines. Very stringent orders were in force on board all 
the training ships and the marive barracks, and these were 
efficiently carried out, to teach all recruits and boys to swim ; 
but some boys were so nervous that it was absolutely impos 
sible to teach them ; and one of these boys, who had been on 
board the Zacellent, who could never be taught to swim, was 
lost in the Bombay. Lifebelts were not at present issued to 
men-of-war, but some of a very simple construction, of cork, 
were being tried in tre Channel fleet, aad if favourably re- 
ported on would be adopted toa certain extent; but it was 
found that the sailors generally objected to use them. All 
H., M. ships were supplied with lifebuoys. The had 
a crew of 641 men; and it was 4§ hours exactly from the time 
of the discovery of the fire to the time when the vessel biew 
up. _ 

It is now stated that Rear-Adm. G. G. Wellesley has been 
nted Admiral Superintendent of Portsmouth Doc 
v. Adm. Elliot, resigned.——The Griffon, 5, from the West 
coast of Africa, has arrived at home, to be paid off——The 
Pelerel, 11, and the Styz,6, were lately at Fortress Monroe, 
on their way to Halilax. We read of the former exchanging 
the customary salutes. What of Mr. Seward’s order to the 
U. 8. naval department ?——Before the Clio, 22, left Honolulu 
for Panama, on the 6th of May, a number of the leave men 
oo shore made noisy and offensive demonstrations, before 
residence of the U.S, Consul. This was owing to a report 
that some of the Middies were likely to be assaulted. These 
occurrences are much to be regretted; and we hope the Olio 


5 


and Sphinz, and the Great Hastern steamship, to be fitted with 
Commander Colomb’s beaver eS. apparatus, as now u3zed 
on board the ships of the nel Fleet.——Vice-Admiral 
Sir James Hope, in his fiag:ship, the Duncan, 81, has been 

80 many part of his W. 1. command, that bis arrival 


at Halifax has been unusually retarded.—The ist, 11, at 
Halifax, is to proceed on the annual cruise, with Hon. Joseph 
Howe on board, on the Fishery Commission Service 


the Newfoundland and Labrador coast. Commr. 

having been iwvalided, Lt. Butler, of the Galatea, takes com- 

mand of the ——The U. 58. ships Niagara and Sacra- 

mento entered Harbour on the 19th ult. and saluted the 
of the Commander-in-Chief on the Irish station, which 

duly acknewledged by a return of 21 guns from the fort 
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supply the want which we regret. Salviati’s glass-mosaics 
a sage Uncut en |seotereess eee eepstinonatet tos Sawer 
“ ” 's Ww su i a juction of that intarsiatura 
Te eee va aed cen Sentic of which comiloun examples are found abroad, 
; published by Messrs. Bunce and Huntington. It comprises and notably in the Cathedrgl of The plan there 
: The Song of the Shirt, and other Poems, by Thomas Hood. | adopted was, at first, to let figures in white marble into a 
pe fame of the principal poem is world-wide, though it is by | ground of gray. defining the internal details of the figure by 
po means the best of Hood's productions—as may be seen in | 'ncised lines filled with black. This process was, we think, 

/ ect nt the best of his seri . beyond all question the safest and most legitimate; it w.s ex- 

this collection. Here, among the OF RIS Serious PleCes, | actly that of the Greek vases of the best time (where the 
chosen with good taste and arranged with skill, is, for exam- | groups are in red ona black ground), and could hardly be 
' ple, “The Haunted House”—a poem that ranks with the ge fp =a —— 
. ‘ e an - 
srongest imaginative works ng py oe ng A. ” fumi, was to let roa eee figures of an intermediate tint, 
“The Dream of Eugene Aram,” “ Fair mes, e Bridge of by way of representing the wed portions of the object ; 
sighs,” and “ The Death Bed,” together with several of those | the chiaroscuro being further aided by a more liberal in- 
brief and beautiful lyrics, in which Hood has evinced a genius | troduction of dark 
ss noble and passionate and tender as ever uttered love in the | “ind of parallel to 


usual, about 800 B. C., to lay on by way of increased effect. 
jspguage of poetry. It was by his efforts in this department Sout Stent, eeiees eneantatm ben the rather vagu 
of lettars that he wished to be judged—and we are all the | description hung up in the London University corridor where 
more pleased to welcome this little book, because it cannot | his “ Marmor Homericum” now stands, and from in 
bat serve to make a true poet beter known, and thus to ex- |! the work, has carried the of development to a 


‘ further, but we think a } se a less severe, 
vend the scope of that reverent and loving admiration with | ysing seh pigment tn tho Gated those —— par bey he 


which his memory is cherished by those already familiar with | executed ~ Beccafumi’s a and, a = scene, 
is writings.— i ions in thi . | by overla: portions of the marble with coloured 

his writings.—The illustrations in th’ is pamphlet are very good roiy — Bay rather heavy in texture, wanting the 

} They are five in number, ina twelvemo volume, containing ceonapesuney? of the crystallized limestone; and although the 
ninety-six pages of poetry. The little book is vastly superior | description referred to speaks of the coloured in- or on-layings 
to its predecessor—“ Home Ballads”—and we are encouraged ~¢ — * a hardness, ——— ——— y as 
1) di ; _|the marble itself,” yet certain ons ‘where the lines have 

to hope om equal good taste we dictate forthcoming num disap + du “m+ Lap, fixing the tablet raise a 
vers of “ The Cottage Library. doubt on this point. It is always premature to claim preman- 
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ence for a new application. 
“MWARMOR HOMERICUM,” AGAIN. 
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The feud between the University and the _— 
the establishment of the railway factories on Crip! 





As we are looking at the “ Marmor” in the light of decora- 
tive capability rather than as a piece ofart, we may be content 
with adding that the Baron's designs, like all the others we 
‘ Fug have seen by him, do not rise beyond the ornamental order. 
It is a curious proof of that indifference to art which for | [mitations ot the antique, either from vases or from 
more than two centuries appears to.|.ave progressively | modern French roduction, abound in his draperies 
marked vur countrymen, that appropriate indoor decoration | and accessories. he kneeling Priam has been “ con- 
of houses or of public buildings should be now almost un-| yeyed” bodily from Raffaelle through Marc Antonio ; 
known among us. One would have said that a country where | put the figures themselves are poorly drawn in a se- 
the damp and dulness of the climate, and the coal--moke of} cond-hand sort of style, and al h they show a con- 
our almost perpetual open fires, oppose terrible obstacles to | ,iderable feeling fer , yeu the feeling has been very im- 
success in renderiug external architecture seemly, ought to be perfectly realized. The central group, where Homer is 
. pre-eminently one in which the inhabitants would develop reciting the woes of Andromache to a few youths and maids 

abundant forms of beautiful ornament for the interior. So/at Delos, fails in dramatic power. Homer is a declamatory 
: far, however, from this, we find, curiously, that the most ela-| old man, and the hearers, though the women d ly veil 
, borate and lovely systems of internal decoration have been | their grief and the men stand in quiet attention, exh bit no 
hitherto geadeane in Southern Spain under the Moors, in| furtuer correspondence with the peculiar emotions of the mo- 
Southern Italy whilst occupied by its Hellenized population,| ment. The warriors seem to listen from a sense of propriet: ; 
| and in Syria even to the present day ; whilst no nation, atany the girls are picturesquely overwhelmed; it is more like t 
rate no civilized nation, presents such a want of invention, s0| audience of a preacber modern Italy than of a bard in 
much money spent to so little purpose, as the English. Enter} Hellas. How different is Raffaelle’s treatment in his “ Paul 
a“ first-class mansion ;” the walls are invariably covered with | Preaching et Athens!” There is the same want of grasp, the 
bald stucco, glistening with a fat coating of smvoth white | same reliance on narrow Ionic folds, broken lines, and little 
lead, or with sheets of paper pasted over the plaster. We) bits of cleverly imitated ornament in the subsidiary scenes of 
walk over a dust collecting carpet of moss or flowers beneath | the “ Marmor ;” and some smaller attempts in bas-relief in- 
asky of melancholy whitewash, as guiltless of meaning or | troduced at the corners of the tablet, by a certain flimsy senti- 
: beauty asthe “tabula rasa” of the mind of a metaphysician’s | mentalism and over finish of handling, are terribly near the 
baby. And very rare is i: to fiui any kind of colour orna-| manner of the “ Book of Beauty.” There is something taste- 
ment on paint, paper, or plaster, beyond machine-made figur- | jess also in the contrast which reliefs make with the flat 
ings of inappropriate or commonplace character, or a few lines | surfaces everywhere else em: 


ployed ; the effect resembles the 
and scrolls of the poorest style from the upholsterer’s pattern- jecting portions which one sees in Byzantine church pic- 
the 


pro 
book. tures, Even , Upon which so much stress has 
If by chance the owner or the fitter-up, hearing art and | been laid, is not sound; the Delian temple being in a style 
academies and taste talked of commonly as matters to which | (the Doric of Ictinus) at least two centuries later than the most 
deference should be paid, wishes to show himself not behind | convinced believers can place the date of Homer. Thisis like 
his age, a few stereotyped tiles in the hall—manufactured | painting St. Bernard in a Flamboyant cathedral, But we 
with that mathematical faultiessness which always proves | should not have dwelt on these points had not M. Triqueti’s 
deadness in art, and awkwardly notched into their places, qualities as a designer in the grand style been unduly i- 
never made for the situation as taste dcmands—or a gorgeous | tied. A classical subject does not necessarily bring with it a 
ceiling covered with nosegays and ribbons by some Italian | classical style, as a comparison of M. Triqueti's ornamental 
decorator, is the bighest flight. Even in our churches and | pr with the works of the great Flaxman, also preserved 
large buildings matters are hardly better. Here and there a| in the University, will easily demonstrate. 
has been attempted, and in a few churches we see tiles] Returning, however, to the point on which M. Triqueti 
used with some sense of art and appropriateness, or incised | more seriously claims our attention, we should be inclined to 
figured on the stonework. Beyond these spasmodic | pelieve that his peculiar process of mural ornament would be 
and tentative endeavours, all is a blank in dec iration, so far! found much more available for simple decoration than for 
as art is concerned. Oil-paint, from its glistening, smooth, | properly pictorial work. We have com the develop- 
dull uniformity of surface, and its general house-painter look, | ment of the Siennese intarsiatura to that of the antique va-es, 
can never be redeemed from vulgarity, let it be done fresh | and the many colours and ingenious devices for effect which 
every season. Paper, besides the difficulty of getting any pat-| are employed in the * Marmor Homericum” bear a real an- 
tern that does not po-itively jar on the eye (a point on which | glogy to the polychrome painting and intermixture of relieved 
Sir G. Wilkinson has some excellent remarks), presents the | ornament which d the latest period of the Hellenic 
Fret inappropriateness of being a non-architectural - | earthenware, known as that of the Basilicata. This has al- 
here is a sort of discordance in pasting a vegetable film over | ways been ised as ornamental art, in contrast with the 
a true building material ; it always reminds us of the biblical | severe style which preceded it. The inference is, it should 
hay and wood on a stone foundation. The old hangings of | keep within its limits. Applying the same rule to M. Triqueti’s 
stuff or leather, and panelling have almost disappeared. | invention, it competes at once too overtly and too imper‘ectly 
Meanwhile Moors and Syrians, and we doubt not J with paintiag to allow it to be safely employed on the same 
and Chinese also, ignorant of “Schools of Art,” Royal Aca- i i 
demies, “ideal,” “real,” and the rest of it, decorate their 
dwelli if not always with work showing mind or comfor- | [py 
matte tf Merepenn rules of taste, yet with work which never 
fails in beauty. of colour, and is often pleasant in regard > dra: 
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more “ modern history” than this professor has 
and to give more instruction than any professor o} 
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about ; this is the way in which it opens :— 
“*Sheldonian Theatre, 
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point; ap ess being the very first element essential 
to all decorative art, and precisely the one which is most 
often absent in the civilized countries of the West. Our vast 
number of materials is one reason which may stand in our way 
bere; but a much more serious obstacle is found in that in-| j 
difference to beauty in its simple forms which modern ways 
have developed in Europe, and the ready acquiescence in 
shams and pretences of all kinds which has hence followed. 
Everything that our art-decorators turn out, if verve a 
Jew medieval attempts which can never naturalize ives 
in nineteenth-century life, has to be approached with suspi- 
cion and fear lest it should not be the thing it looks. Nay, 
we often see an ingenuity in employing good materials in a 
false sense which must have been more laborious than usi: 


ic writ'en out 





tellectual or representative art. And should M. Triqueti be 
so ill counselled as to attempt this at Windsor, we do not see 
how he can escape adding one more to the many recent 


Dg | failures which have gone far to wo a a 
y — 


To the Editor of the Times, 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH HORSES. 
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to bring the Great Western Railway works to Oxford, and 
greetad the Mayor of Oxford who has been the chiet mover in 
the project, with a volley of hisses and groans. Three im- 
mense cheers were volunteered for Archdeacon Denison, and 
the great popularity of the senior and junior Proctors was 
shown u the mention of their names. The cries of “ the 
Liberals” and “ Jobn Bright’ were not at all popular, but the 
mention of the University t was the signal for boisterous 
shouting. President Johnson proved exceedingly obnoxious, 
while the name of the Bishop of Oxford, the next put up, was 
as heartily welcomed as ever. The Indian Princes who were 
present at the proceedings were complimented with the most 
—— applause, but opinions on the merits of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were divided. Gen. Butler's name 


The arrival of the procession from the Vice-Chancellor’s 
house caused a cessation of Undergraduate cries, the Convo- 
cation was formally opened, and the ee degree of D.C.L. 

in reons :—Lord 

the Imperial Society of Antiq many ~ eae aet te 
of the Im uaries, correspondent of the 
Archeological Institute of Rome, &c.; the Hon. J, A. Mac- 
donald, Attorney-General of Upper Canada; H. J. Sumner 
Maine, LL.D., legislative member of the Supreme Council of 
India, late us Professor of Laws in the University of Cam- 
Cc » M.D., Professor of Materia Medica, 
—— and W. M.D., Regius Professor of Physic, 
liege, Dublin. The usual —- and recitations 


respecting 
y meadow, 
bas been by no means smoothed over. Congregation has ap- 
pointed a delegacy to confer with the Board of Directors of the 
Great Western ; and the City has capped it by —- al 

indignation meeting in the yard of the Town Hal 

however, it is fair to say was conducted with much modera- 
tion, the only names which were received with absolute exe- 
cration being the 7imes and Professor Goldwin Smith, whose 
arguments against the establishment of the carriage works 
were quoted in your last Oxford letter. This gentieman’s 
name acts just now on the City like a red rag ona bull. One 
worthy alderman, in his Town-Hall speech, expressed a hope 
that, old as he was, he might yet live to see the day when the 
much-abused skilful artisans would be able to impart much 


, wh 


logic could 
propound (this seems rather a dark speech, but it “ brought 
down the house”’. Then the alderman went on to say, “he 
believed that they wanted an increase of population here, for 
they had no manufactures, though he remembered some 
years a0, when being examined before a Lords’ committee, 
the Dake of Newcastle remarked, ‘I fear you have no manu- 
factures in Oxford” ‘O yes, we have two, my lord duke,’ 
‘Indeed, said the Duke, ‘ what are they?’ ‘ Why,’ 
the alderman, ‘ parsons and sausages’” (much laughter). But 
Professor Goldwin Smith seems quite to have the gilt, like 
honest Jack Falstaff, of being the “cause of wit in others.” 
Here is the latest piece of humour which has come out of the 
City, in the form of a play-bill, diligently circulated and posted 


answered 


Enormous attraction for the cominy commemoration. 


This new sensation piece will open with a scene of 7 
Meadow and Port Meadow—the spires of Oxford in the 


First Act.—G. W. R. engineers appear surveying. 
Enter Goldwin Smith on horseback singing ‘ Youkes Doodle.’ 
His wn dismay and collapse on seeing a British artizan so 


and so on through the statutable five acts, with various allu- 
sions to the 7imes, “with its sham thunder and sheet light- 
ning,” ending with a tableau of the University and City in 
each other’s arms, with locomotive engines and all the Chria- 
tian graces thrown in to make a striking background, A 
more fiery democrat issues a paper, in which, among 
other truisms equally self-evident, he represents the Univer- 
pe he yet ge Some down, and “gorging a ie ng 
vi : pe some undergraduate might still, w 
a shade of truth, caricature himself as a pan Pnnny Prometheus ; 
and he might, in a nightmare fit, see some of his principal 
ike the bird of Zeus, sending in their ills and bleed- 
ing him pretty freely. But, as the lion remarked, when men 
are sculptors the brute is always represented getting the worst 
of it, but if the lion had the mallet and ch he might turn 
out a different group; 80 we must be reasonably cautious in 
accepting this picture as absolutely veracious. However, it 
may be seen without much difficulty, that there is a great deal 
of strong feeling on the subject; and whichever way the de- 
cision goes, whether the factories come bere or remain at Did- 
cot, it will rather bring a sword with it than peace. The Uni- 


many 


away by an attractive mirage of independence ofall university 
connection ; and the present circumstances seem to hold this 
out to them, whatever it may be worth, in ver glowing col- 
,; ours. Our lebeians will not accept Professor Gold- 
win Smith as their ius Agrippa ; and, indeed, there are 
other members of the university who have presented them- 
selves as tribunt plebis on the occasion, and one ot our profes- 
sors seems to have adorted as his celf-complaisant motto on 
the whole subject, not Quorum pars magna fui, but actually 
Me, ~ qui feci ; & motte = one = be 
quite y to pin upon the globe they could only get 
large enough. 


Sir,—I trust I shall not profane the memory of my lamented 
friend and preceptor, the late Archbishop Whately, if 1 in- 


to useum tasteless troduce his name into a controversy on horse breeding. But 
stone painted, we presume, to look more like stone; leather , Et, PA. -_ one of his observations was so apt to the present issue, that I 
mocks nos See ee The Benge tne = afte refrain from Soop ding a | day sper al 
when some ingenious official (Lord Llanover we t ness and ty. He — €8s ry is often 
was) orders Be ye alice So the Houses ja- GOSSIP FROM OXFORD. raised on an 4 fact; and infantile science bursting from 
ment to be smeared and choked with heavy lead paint,or, The annual commemoration of founders and benefactors | its strings, ere it can crawl, topples headlong down 
when the monolithic pedestal of Mr. Bell’s grim Guardsmen} took piace at Oxford on the 21st ult, in the Sheldo: Thea- | the and splits on the rock of hypothetical presump- 
at Waterloo Place is blocked out with that it| tre, which shortly after ten o'clock presented the usval bril- | tion.” 
may look as it cheaply constructed w small of | liant appearance, the semicircle being occupied by ladies, the How applicable is this to the present mania about French 
granite! What a satire, when we think of it, do two | galleries by undergraduates, and the area by masters of arts,| bred horses! Because Gladiateur won the English Derby this 
and we could name a score of such off-hand—|&c. Immediately the undergradua'es bad gained their seats | year, and Fille de l’Air the Oaks last year, ergo French 
on the msthetic development of Englishmen! the usual demonstiations were made, “ Her and the bred horses are better than ones. Tietee’ exe teat 
This absence of appropriate architectural decoration for in- | other Members of the Royal Family” cheered at | in France as they srein by hi th 
= ee ean Te pend for satisfaction that so much | the onset. Derby came in for an and the | and bred horses have run in d, 
ha <n lately called to certain Italian attempts to we Set ok Mein Gee pane applause. | the two t have afe ths only whish 
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the smallest amount of envy. Might not qualities of such ex- 
cellence happen once in a way, in the necessary order of 
things without bringing in the superior advantages ef the 
French climate, and other irrevelant matters which have no- 
thing whatever to do with the matter in question? Why, let 
us look at home. Mr. Bowes has a small breeding stud at 
Streatham in Yorkshire, and that small stud has produced his 
four Derby wioners. Has climate or has good judgment the 
most to do with this? My friend Mr. Cookson, again, has a 
small breeding stud at Neasham, in Durham. His mares (un- 
til the present year, when he has made additions) have never 
exceeded eight in number, and yet be has bred Regalia, the 
winner of the Oaks this year; Kettledrum, winner of the 
Derby in 1861, the fastest-run race on record; Dundee, who 
‘was second to Kettledrum; Mincemeat, winner of the Oaks 
in 1854; and numorous other good horses, The “climate” of 
the county of Durham is certainly not the most genial, not 
nearly so much so as the climate of Surrey, yet at Hampton 
Court we bave had a Royal stud for some years with all the ad- 
vantages which an unlimited exchequer could furnish, and the 
number of matrons at the Royal stud has been treble or quad- 
ruple the number of Mr. Cookson’s, and what has been the 
result? Not a single Derby or Oaks winner has been pro- 
duced at Hampton Court. There is, therefore, something more 
than “climate” at work to produce such different results, 
Good judgment in making a proper selection of mares, skill 
in mating them with suitable sires, care and kindness in their 
management, attention and proper food to their progeny— 


a few inches either way. A slight breeze had sprung up, 
which made it difficult for the boy to keep the boat steady. 
As for Guiseppe, he was eng’ with a swall tin medal, 
which he wore attached to a ging round his neck, and was 
prone to consuit on all occasions of doubt or perplexity. The 
medal represented St. Joseph. What peculiar virtue it pos- 
sessed I know not; but Guiseppe had great faith in it. 

I had now had the fish on for about an hour, and was get- 
ting tired of the brute’s persistence. I longed to see the beast. 
A view of your always instils fresh spirit. Everybody 
likes to see a fux covert—you know what you are after. 
1 tried a tle strain on the line—it came up slowly and 
heavily, till deep in the dark water I caught a glimpse of the 
silver white of the fish as he turned on his side. Nearer and 
nearer he came, till he rose to the surface within about a dozen 
feet of the boat. The dorsal in projected above the water. 
He was an enormous fellow, and, without any exception, the 
largest lake-trout I ever saw. He remained for two or three 
minutes perfectly quiet, though occasionaily shaking his jaws, 
as though he “didn’t like it.” Guiseppe faintly proposed 
backing the boat slowly towards him (on the mountain and 
Mahomet principle). This I forbade—I had lost trout before 
in the same way. A fish gets horribly frightened on the ap- 
proach of the boat, and makes a fierce away. The only 
plan is to tire them out. 

As | anticipated, the trout, after a splutter or two, more 
fresh air down his throat than agreed with him, and became 
consequently weaker and more tractable, Fearing accidents 
these are the necessary elements of success, of much greater | from his size and strength, should I not have both hands to 
importance than a few degrees of temperature as registered by | manipulate the line, I asked Guiseppe to gaff the fish—a pro- 
Fabrenbeit’s thermometer, and where we find these attributes | cess which I usually pertorm myself. 
combined we find that success usually follows. “ Put the gaff,” said I, “ under him as close as you can, and 

I do not mean altogether to ignore the influence of climate | drive it in near the shoulder. Don’t be in a hurry—there is 
in keeping animals in good health, and can endorse much of| plenty of time.” 
what is advanced by your correspondent “who kas been| The fish was dead-beat, and came rolling slowly till within 
breeding horses 40 years.” The village where I reside, though | about three feet of tie boat. Guiseppe plunged the in the 
it is but ten miles from London, is the warmest and certainly | water, made a furious ramp at the fish, missed it, catchin 
the healthiest place in England. The water never freezes. | the gut-line, — it like a bit of cotton! The trout (need 
There is a lake in front of my windows of upwards of two| 1 add?) slowly disappeared into the depths of the lake. 
acres in extent, and the flow of water is so slow that scarcely| For the future I resumed my old habit of gaffing fish myself. 
a ripple can be observed, yet this lake never freezes, nor has a | —Correspondent of “ The Field.” 
p:rticle of ice ever been seen on it. The reason is obvious 
enough. This is the source of the small river Wandle and the 
water issues from the chalk so warm, 49 deg., that the most 
intense cold we have in England can never reduce it w the 
freezing point, consequently caloric is diffused around from 
the water, and the atmosphere is many de warmer than 
any other place for mavy miles round, and probably warmer 
and healthier than any other place in England. Consumption 
as a disease among the inhabitants is unknown, and all affec- 
tions of the air passages are of trivial severity. Ague and fe- 
ver are a8 scarce as consumption, and are never seen. I have 
lived here for many years, and have never known a case of 
any one of the diseases } have mentioned as affecting an inha- 
bitant. Here, then, is a very genial “ climate.” ould it be 
more suitable than Yorkshire or any other part of England 
ceteris paribus, for the breeding of blood stock? I unhesi 
tatingly say it would not. Climate may have a little to do in 
furthering the growth of young stock, but so little that it is 
hardly worth considering. That it has a great deal to do in 
preventing disease and in expediting er from disease 
when it Coes occur there can be no question, but in causing 
the difference between good and bad horses as runners it is 
all moonshine. 

In proportion to the number of horses bred and imported by 
them the French bave not achieved any disproportionate 
amount of success. I speak with some little authority on this 
matter, for it is a subject to which for years past I have paid 
considerable attention—indeed, it has been the chief recreation 
of my life. 

With proper care, judgment, and attention, English breed- 
ers need fear no rivalry from their French neighbours. 

Carshalton, Surrey, June 8. M. D. 
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submit, therefore, that if that deference to the masculine taste 
which is so frequently essed really existed in any appregi- 
able measure, it would supply an antidote to many of the 
grievances under which society now labours. 

A week or two back, the correspondence of an 
contemporary was largely taken up with the sorrows of par. 
ents who have to see that their daughters look like other 
ple, and at the same time to make both ends meet; aad ws 
have no : oubt that, as soon as the elections are over, the col. 
umus of the 7imes will be thrown open to an endless repetj. 
tion of similar complaints. My daughters’ gowns must sweep 
the pavement as they walk, cries one heart-broken mother, or 
if they do so far consult their pockets as to loop them 
their under skirts must be flounced and embroidered 
they become as costly as the gown. There is no necessity in 
the case, interposes a sterner moralist; young women should 
have no wish to dress beyond their means merely for the sake 
of rivalling their richer friends. It is here that our theory 
comes in and bharmonises these opposing views. No man 
ever felt anything but irritation at seeing a woman’s gown 
doing the busi of the ing-sweeper, or atlach any 
lue to the amount of open work displayed beneath a loo; 
up skirt. If young ladies would but believe it—or rather 
they did but attach any importance to it when they do 
lieve it—a man will be perfectly satisfied with 

, 80 far as these considerations are con 

eir petticoats are ony clean and their s 
guiltless of a wrinkle. We do not say that even 
characteristics, when added to the well-fitting gowns 
which we have already stipulated, are to be ned with- 
out some expenditure of money, for cleanliness, at least in 
London, is not a cheap virtue, and it is not every dress 
maker who knows how to make a dress. ~_ at any rate, 
the proposed standard is a good deal easier of attainment 
than the spurious fine ladyism after which so many women 
toil in vain; Jand we cannot but believe that, if girls did 
but think more of pleasing the other sex and less of vieing 
with their own, their parents would see reason to bless the 
change the next time they came to look over their millinery 
bills.—Saturday Review. 
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British AMERICA AT THE DusBLIN Exarerrion.—Canada 
follows next in order, and occupies three Courts with an ex- 
tensive display of her produce and manufactures. Foremost 
among these come minerals, cubes of marble, grain, wood, 
edge tools, and mavufactures of various kinds. There is a 
large library of locally published works, educational and 
others, in rich bindings, photographs of local scenery, and two 
large and creditable oil paintings by R. Duncannon, of Mon- 
treal,—“* The Chaudiere Falls,” and the “ Lotus Eaters” 
Skates, snow-shoes, sleighs, sleigh robes, capotes, and other 
—— fur coats and wrappers speak of the epjoyments of the 

inter. 

Nova Scotia, although but recently recognized as a pro- 
ductive goldfield, shows a small pyramid representing the 
d obtained in the Colony since 1862—40,000 a 

erived from quartz crushing—with an ingot of pure 

taken from the Waverley Gold Mine, weighing 47lb. 
amount of gold was obtained by 130 men in 15 days. There 
is a similar column of coal to that shown in 1862, erec'ed in 
the gard illustrative of the depth of the seam of the Pictou 
coalfield. There is a fine collectior. of raw and prepared furs 
and manufactured articles, among which is a splendid black 
fox-skin. Dr. Honeyman shows a large geol collection, 
and there is also a series of minerals of scientific and econo- 
mic value by Dr. How.--London Times. 


Unprotectep Ma.es.—In a Parliamentary paper recently 
issued, Captain Tyler informs his chiet that “ Gentlemen pas- 
sengers, a8 well as railway officers of all classes, coustantly 
refuse to travel singly with a stranger of the weaker sex, under 
the belief that it is only common prudence to avoid in this 
manner all risk of being accused—for purposes of extortion— 
of insult or assault.” The paragraph has been approvingly 
quoted in most of the newspapers; and it is seldom that a 
statement so bold, and at the same time so veracious, ap- 
a in a departmental report. Any one who travels much 
Sain f tate by me ~" hich non = ee 
8 e males of late by the mania w to have 
seized the other sex for fe ning, or emerting.' that they have 
been criminally assaulted. Upon railways the terror has be- 
come a perfect panic. No man with any cousideration for his 
wha}s seapanstipgees ochien, and puny quests onclick 
who is reasonably -looking, and young are avo 
by all prudent persons as if they had the plague. Uld women, 
and very ugly women—women of that sterling repulsi 
that they in their faces an unanswerable refutation of 
any possible c of assault—are at a premium just 
now, especially for long railway journe ow is their hour 
of compensation. The men may turn from them in the draw- 
ing-room, may manceuvre to be separated from them at the 
dinner-table, but in the railwa: they enjoy a popula- 
rity for which bright -_— y ul cheeks pine in vain. 
True as the needle to le, the cautious passenger flies to 
the favoured seat which him under the wing of hairless 
and cory age. 
The alarm is not wholly groundless. A passion for parti- 
cular kinds of perjury does at particular times infect particular 
In Germany and America, the witchcraft delusion, 
with all the horrible torments which were inflicted under its 
influence, was maintained entirely by the apparently disinter- 
ested testimony of a considerable number of respectable wit- 
nesses. A similar phenomenon occurred in England during 
the prevalence of the “ Popish plo.” panic. There seems to 
be little doubt that the same kind of halt-conscious taste for 
perjury prevails just now among a considerable number of 
giris, especially very young girls Several instances have oc- 
curred recently in which accusations have been plainly 
proved to have been the mere fruit of whim or malice, and 
there have been many more in which Se 
was very apparent, though not distinctly prov: A particu- 
lar flagrant case came before the public a short time ago. One 
Caroline Barker, “a tall, well-dressed young woman, of pre- 
possessing appearance,” presented herself at the Coventry police 
station, and made a charge of indecent assault, accompanied 
with robbery, against a man with whom she had travelled 
from Rugby, and who had left the train at Coventry. She 
minutely described his appearance, and the police were al- 
ready in quest of the alleged offender, when the Saperinten- | 290 miles. — 
dent, by a little judicious cross-examination of the complain- Royal ENTERTAINMENTS.—By command of the Queen, 
ant, extracted from her a confession that the whole story was | State concert was given on the 2ist ult. at B 
& fiction, invented to cover the loss of ber railway ticket. The | Palace, to which a y of nearly seven hundred oa fifty 
intended victim of this infamous fabrication had reason | was invited. The Prince of Wales, and the Princesses Helena 
to congratulate himself on having had a very | escape of 
imprisonment or worse. It is not every magistrate, nor even 
coup am. that would huve displayed the sagacity with which 
the Coventry Police Superintendent detected the falsehood of 
a plausible and circumstantial invention.—Hnglish paper. 








Yacut Sartine-Matce From GravesEND TO RypE.— 
This exciting event came off on Wednesday the 21st of June, 
and with it (says a reporter) the largest entry of fine vessels 
it has ever been our lot to witness. The prize, value 150 gui- 
neas, presented by George Salt, Esq., of the Oithona yawl, and 
open to all Royal Yacht Clubs, repr Bri ia hol 
a yawl-rigged yacht, and inviting the Sailor Prince to witness 
the offering of the yacht to the son of Neptane, Of the tw 
vessels enumerated, and before mentioned as having en! 
to compete, the following twelve splendid craft appeared at 
their respective stations on the morning of the race: schoo- 
ners, poe gies, 248 9 ag ory ee oe oe Laced 
craft, ; Mr. her’s ipa , 215; Lord esborough' 
y+ Sang 155; and Mr. Birch’sFewr-de- Lys 90; Lord W' 
by d’ Eresby’s | New Moon, 209; yawle, Mr. Ab 
Danbar’s Pearl, 164; Lord Alfred Paget’s Xantha, 1385; Mr. 
Cox's Whirlwind, ,77; and Mr. W: *s Brunette, 70 ; cutters, 
_ Chamberlayne’s Arrow, 102; and Mr. Morice’s Marina, 








Lake-Trovt rw Iraty.—Few sensations to my mind are 
more exhilarating than hearing the harsh “ grar-r-r” of the 
line running off the alarum.-reel when fishing in the middle of 
the lake. From your distance from the shore, you know it 
cannot be anything but trout; but what size, and shall you 
catch it? that is the question. I remember some years ago, 
going down with an elderly swell to dine in the vicinity of 
the Thames. There were some arrangements to be made concer- 
ning dinner, and whilst I attended to these details my friend 
strolled down to the river. On joining him, I found him en- 

ged in watching a small and very dirty boy, who was fish- 
ng with a switch for a rod, packthread for line, and a bit of 
cork fora float. Suddenly the cork disappeared, the boy 
struck, and pulled up a diminutive gudgeon. 

“Do you know,” said my companion, as we walked back 
to the inn, “ there is something very exciting in seeing a float 
go under?”—I looked into the old noble’s face ; he was per- 
tectly serious.—* Very exciting!” he continued; “ you never 
know what takes it under; it may be a monster of the deep, 
or it may be—a very small fish.” 

1 have often pondered on the truth of the remark. All true 
sport derives its zest from its uncertainty. If we were per- 
fectiy certain of landing every fish we hooked, or baggin, 
every bird we shot at, our excitement in these pursuits woul 
be materially diminished, if not entirely destroyed. 

I think it was on the 20th of February, 1863, that I had 
made up my mind I was destined to catch no more trout in 
the luke of Iseo. I had fished morning and evening for nearly 
a week, without a run at my line. My boatmen were we 
of rowing up the lake, down the lake, and across the lake, 
had tried shortening my lines and lengthening them, putting 
on lead and taking it off; nothing would do—I was at my 
wit’s end, The most mortifving thing was that the other boats 
were catching trout, Guiseppe darkly hinted to me the pro- 
priety of baving my hooks and lines blessed by the priest, 
and offering up two wax candles to the Madonna. I remem- 
ber I bad just shot at a gull a great deal too far off, and was 
ebanging the cartridge and watching the bird flap lazily off 
into the distance, when “whirr, whir-r-r-r-r”—such a rush at 
the reel as 1 had nat heard for many a long day. It took us 
all three by surprise. The boy and the man mechanically 
lifted their oars to allow me to pass to the stern. I let outa 
few yards more line, and then commenced drawing in. I felt 
at once by the way the line “blobbed” that the fish was a 
very heavy one, and I was accordingly cautious and careful. 
W bat is principally to be avoided in drawing in line is kee 
ing the hands too close together. In the event of the 
making a sudden rush, the slightest hitch in letting the 
run through the fingers is fatal to the single gat. For 
the first sixty yards my fish came without trouble—an ad 


The winds were too light to make the match a good one. 
The Arrow arrived first, off Ryde Pier, at 2.30 A. M. on Friday, 
the 23rd ; the Marina second, at 10.90; and the Alarm third, 
twenty minutes later; the Xantha at 1 P. M.; and the others, 
all by 2.45. The Arrow had saved one tide by LY tapeen | while 
the others were behind it, and thus came in so far . The 
course sailed, with the dead beat to Margate, was upwards of 





wreath of sweet peas and diamonds; ornam-nts, diamonds; 
and the Victoria and Albert Order. 

a omnes of the Queen, a Drawing-room was held on 
the , at St. James’s Palace, by the Princess Helena, on be- 
half of H. M. The Princess wore a train ot rich white silk 
trimmed with bouillons of tulle, bouquets of narcissus; petti- 


WomMEN AND THEIR Dresg.—The true explanation of the 
prevailing extravagance in costume is that women dress for 
one another. In other words, they dress for eyes which 
can appreciate the material and estimate the cost of every 
separate article they have on. It is quite true that many men 
care as much for, and are as competent to give an opinion on, 
the appearance of their wives, or sisters, or friends, or any 
number of female acquaintances ; but the grounds upon which 
the two classes of critics will base their several judgments 
will always be distinct, and the conclusions themselves not 
unfrequently quite <—o Ask a man and & woman to tell 

i ressed girl at a ball, and you will hardly 
ever find them agreeing in their answer. Go a step further 


Princess Louise wore a train of rich biue silk, trimmed with 
raches of tulle and silver cord ; i of which with 
a tunic of silver tulle, tri with straw ; 


head-dress, wreath of strawberry <e~h ume, and veil; 
a ts, rubies and d and : and Albert 
er. 


ifs! 


impossible to leave those things out of the calculation. the ribbon and the star of the Order of the Garter, the Victoria 
tage, ao 5 owas faa be as Go Nabe Sos He then made oer, henag te Bis has looked only at the general | and Albert Order, and the Order of Louise of Prussia. The 
a few runs, but I gradually got more line into the boat till 1/ effect, has given the preference to a young lady | Princess Helena wore a train of rick blue silk, trimmed with 
came to the twisted gut (about twenty yards from the fish). | whose gow has no pd ae yt bay blonde; petticoat of rich whi piace, covered with tulle and 
He then commenced sullen, and would not moye beyond lously neat, becomingly cut, and perfectly well-made. ‘e' trimmed with blue flowers; head-dress, flowers to cor: 
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nd, feathers, and veil; ornaments, diamond; Victoria | observe that Mr. H. R. Mon undertakes to supply this | acter, will provide our favourite i ae 

tnd, Albert Order, and Order of St. Isabel. The Princess | defect in our terature. “Memoirs of the Life jen and more energetic posters than can posh be an. 

Louise wore a train of rich pink silk, trimmed with tulle and | and Writings of 5 Steele, Soldier, Dramatist, Es- Considerion other candidate at the forthcoming election 

bows of ribbon ; of white glace, covered with white | sayist, is the title of his book, which is to appear me ores seinen ead ie = 

tulle, and trimmed with pink roses ; head-dress to - 9 iw Se Se ee No man of the Queen Anne | to sameness trade circulars and similar compo. 
er o! honours ble 


feathers, and veil ; ornaments, pearls and diamonds; Or 
Victoria and Albert. 


Taisity CuuRcH AND rTs Leases.—The history of the 
real estate transactions of the Trinity Church corporation 
would make an interesting and readable volume, extending | a 
from the days of King William the Third and Queen Anne to 
the t day. The land owned by Trinity was at the time 
of William known as the King’s Farm, and the endowment 
was made for the purpose of providing for the Church of Eng- 
isnd in New York. The estate originally consisted of two 
thousand and sixty-eight lots, of which, since the year 1748, 
three hundred — eighteen lots have been given away, six 
hundred and ninety-one remain, and one thousand and fifty 
nine have been sold. The six hundred and ninety-one lots 
now owned by Trini'y, which are all occupied by various 
build are located in Barclay street, Broadway, Barrow 
street, Broome street, Clarkson street, Charlton street, Clark 
street, Chambers street, Canal street, Desbrosses street, Dom- 
inick street, Fulton street, Greenwich street, Hammersley 

Harrison street, King street, Morton street, Murray 
street, Renwick street, Reade street, Spring street, Sullivan 
street, Varick street, Vestry street, Vesey street, Vandam 
street, Watts t, Washington street, and Warren street. 
Nearly all the [ases of the lots in these streets, which were 
mede before the Revolution, will expire in a few years, and 
revert back to the corporation. It is estim that the pro- 

y of Trinity will then be worth more than twenty-five 
millions of dollars. It cannot be said to be badly stricken 
with poverty if this valuation approximates near the truth. 
But the corporation has on several occasions found it hard to 
make both ends meet at the end of a year. According to the 
testimony of General Dix, ex-Governor Bradish, R. B. Min- 
turn and others, her expenditures exceeded her income at va- 
tious times by from nine thousand two hundred and twenty- 
six dol'ars ninety-four cents to fifty-one thousand turee hun- 
dred and sixty eight dollars forty-six cents. At one time it 
was proposed that the property be so disposed of as to pro- 
vide for the various Episcopal churches of the city which 
might be in need ; but the bill, afler a passage in the Senate, 
met with a negative at the hands of the Assembly, and the 
matter w«s dropped. Notwithstanding the miles of real es- 
tate under the control ot the corporation, the church is said to 
be poor, and in support of the fact it is stated that bills for 
ringing the bells of Trinity on national festivals have been 
presented to the Common Council, and that part of the old 
graveyard in Hudson street, between Clarkson and Leroy 
streets, belonging to Trinity, is to be sold. It isto be hoped 
that the latter action may not be tuken. 
Mr. Astor’s lease, obtained in 1767, expires on the Ist of 

May, 1866, and the property will go back to Trinity. He had 

three hundred and thirty-six lots at the low price of seventy- 

five cents each. The lots are situated in Charlton street, King 
street, Hudson street, Vandam street, Hammersley street, Va- 
rick street, Greenwich street, and Spring street. Mr. Astor 
pays Trinity church two humdred and sixty-nine dollars per 
annum for all the lots, being seventy-five cents foreach. If 
we estimate the rental from each building on these lots at the 


low ave’ of five hundred dollars, the fortunate 

must ve, on an invested capital of two hundred and sixty- 
nine dollars, an income of one hundred and sixty t thou- 
sand dollars per annum. Some of the build owever, 


are let at higher rates. At least Mr. Astor is no loser by the 
contract.— Abridged from N. Y. World. 


Russta’s Bap Dreams.—The St. Petersburg Gazette publishes 
the text of the Emperor's reply to the Polish deputation, which 
awaited upon his Majesty at St. Petersburg, to express their 
condolations on the death of the Cezarewitch. The Emperor re- 
ceived them in the most friendly manner, and then spoke as 
follows: Gentlemen—I am glad to see you, to thank you for 
the sentiments you have expressed under recent painful cir- 
cumstances. I flatter myself with the belief that they are sin- 
cere. I hope that they will be shared by the majority of your 

, my subjects in Poland. Such sentiments wili be 
the best guarantee that we shall not again have to go through 
the trials through which we have passed. 1 wish you to re- 
peat my words to your misguided countrymen. I count upon 
you to bring them back to reason. I take this opportunity of 
reminding you of what I said in 1856 at Warsaw, and for 
which I was reproached as having insulted Poland. It was the 
first time that I visited Warsaw as a Sovereign. — I was well 
received at the Lazienki Palace, and I said, “No dreams.” 
(Point de reveries). If your fellow-countrymen had followed 
that advice they would have spared your country many disas- 
ters. I, therefore, repeat those words now, *< Point de reveries.’ 
I love all my faithful subjects equally, Russians, Poles, Finland- 
ers, Livonians, aud others ; they are all equally dear to me; but 
I will never allow the idea to be admitted that the kingdom of 
Poland may exist separated from the Empire. Here is my son 
Alexander, my heir. He bears the name of the Emperor who ere- 
ated the kingdom. I trust that he will worthily govern his in- 
heritance, and that he will not tolerate what I could not tolerate. 
I again thank you for the sentiments you have expressed respect- 
ing the recent sad occurrence. 


esint: 
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peri biographical 
of Sir Roger de Coverley and the 
say-writing ; and the life of Steele enough 

to mske a —— book, if the details could be found. Unfor- 
tunately, the 


rity, oy leaves few traces for the biographer’s research, 
and 


we may q 
that is interesting about men of that time may be b: ht to- 
gether by patient industry working with a love of its labour. 
There are pow of modern 

out in a few weeks a 
~ | Steele,” stuffed with copious extracts from the Tutler, the 
Guardian, the Lover, &c., and wholesale insertions of the 
well-known two volumes of letters which Nichols published ; 
but we hope that Mr. Montgomery will be able to 
thing more about Steele himsel: 

will clear up the history of Steele’s first marriage, his West 
India estate, his enlisting in the Guards, and other matters.” 


afford to be generous in racing business, but we will endeavour 
to be just. A great anxiety and considerable doubt appear to 
hover in the minds of the mass of our countrymen respecti: 
forward appearance of the French horses, and especially of Gladia- 
teur, as he showed among the three-year-olds at the post. There 
is so forward a look about the horse that, with no authentic data, 
men may be excused for having breathed a suspicion that Gladia- 
teur was older than he ought tobe. Unhappily, the means of ac- 
quiring correct information on these subjects are few and uncer- 
tain. 
have received, that in the present case there is no ground for sus- 


Ai 
who sat spitting ia the fire, looked up aad 
bit the owl?” ‘That man was for ging 
something, 


od deserv: better than the creator 
nator of periodical es- 


romance in it 


early and more romantic portion of the career of 
man of genius, who raised himself from comparative obscu- 


records of those times are not v 
from Mr. Carruthers’s ‘ Life of 


abundant. But 


gee ‘ope, how much 


bookwrights who would turn us 
couple of volumes of ‘ Memoirs of 


1 us some- 
f than others have done, and 





Tue RecisTRation or Horses tN France.—We cannot 


the 


We have every reason to believe, from information we 


picion at al!. But we urge the Jockey Club, and all those con- 
nected with the turf, to take every precaution for the proper re- 
gistration of thorough-bred stock in France. We have already 
opened the door to a most powerful and successful rival ; there is 
no necessity for taking it off the hinges. The natural advantages 
which the French enjoy more than compensate for their want of 
experience, which is rather apparent than real. Their trainers 
are English, their jockeys are English, and they are no whit be- 
hind us in the hanism and hinery of the turf system. 
Why, then, should we throwa chance away? We are gravely 
told that the registration of horses in France is made to the Maire 
of the commune. “The Maire ought to know when the foal is 
thrown, if any one does,” may be an excellent joke, but it will not 
satisfy the exigencies of our curiosity. We should like to see a 
system of registration as severe as our own. We know that 
even in this country four-year-olds have won the Derby, and 
honest men—Frenchmen or Englishmen—would prefer to be 
above suspicion.— Fortnightly Review. 


Tue Harry Peortz.—You Americans, from Chicago to 
Cape Cod, from Nevada to Nantucket, speak very nearly the 





us lisp, and some of us drawl, and some of us stutter, and 
some of us hem and haw, and a great many of us clap H's 
where there should de none, and take away H's where the 
should be left. e are always ing, and wes 
badly. Our phil doctors We have no Aca- 
demy (thank Heaven !) and no dictioaary ; that is to say, we 
have a hundred, but do not accept any as final authority. In 
ronunciation, xford is at war with Cambridge, Dublin with 
both, and Edinburgh with all. The forum and the bar, the 
pulpit and the are in virulent antagonism; one paper 
calls a Bishop’s domain a “ diocese ;” and between Alford and 
Moon—the Queen’s and the Dean’s lish—it is 
difficult to choose. You have made up that na- 
tional shall be pronounced naytional, and advertisement shal! 
be advertyzement ; that defence shall be defense, theatre thea- 
ter, and you are happy.—G@. A. Sala. 


Muiuars’s “ Trust Mz.”—A lady and gentleman were 
standing before a by Millais, which most of our readers 
still remember, called “ Trust Me,” in which an elderly squire 
confronts his darghter, who holds a letter behind her 


into his faces, which often puzzle us, as the expression of real 
faces do. Bat the one this gentleman was overheard giving 
his companion is as new, we will be bound to say, to 
the painter as to our readers. “ You see,” he said, “she has 
got a letter in her hand, which she is keeping back from the 
man in the red coat. Well, he is the postman, and has just 
given her the letter; I suppose it’s from abroad. She hasn’ 


New Irauiuan Srscers rv Lonpon.—Madame Galletti, 


than in the denunciation of 








jos oye ple th eed of that the poo 
—_ — Becte hope their selection of encomiastic ph: 
Friend !” “ Down 

Ever!” and “The 
Man’s Help!"—London paper. 


of this short range. 


have shown a 
rases ; 

are, “ Gladstone, the People’s 
ain to Even Money!” “ Gladstone for 
ancellor of the Exchequer, the Poor 


“ Seven-Tarrtigs,” “ Frve-Twenties,” “'Ten-Forrres.”— 


The uninitiated reader of American news will often feel puz- 
zled with what he meets in the financial parts of tele; 
and newspaper 
Twenties, 
can.—" Seven-thirties” stands for $7.30 a A 
_ $7 year. A currency 
stock, at 
2 cents a day will make $7.30 a year.—* 
for U. 8. bonds nes a loan 
Tem ford py = it see fit 
” ‘orties” isa w has fort to run, but which 
the Government may redeem after ou’ yon we 
bear 6 
one f Eigh 

xes 0! ty-one, bearing interest at 6 .— Hai 
nd y-one, bg per cent.—Halifaz 


articles—such as “ Seven-thirties,” “ Five- 
“Ten Forties.” Let us explain as briefly as we 
loan 
has been ni wed, convertible into gold 

e rate of two cents a day interest, per $100. Now 
A i jes” — 
r twenty years, but 
redeem iz five years.— 


years.—Five-twenties 
cent. interest in gold ; Ten-forties five per cent. in 
ere is a fourth loan called the Long-sixes, or the 





DARING AND CHIVALRY.—An obituary notice of the late 


Capt. Festing, R. N., an old Trafalgar man, mentions that while a 
Lieutenant of the Hagle, 74, in 1812, he served in the batteries 
at the siege of Trieste, and at the capture of the principal towns 
and forts on the coasts of Istria and Dalmatia. i 

fall of Trieste, a gun, within pistol-shot of the enemy’s works, 
had been dismounted from a high platform, and by order of Sir 
Charles Rowley, had to be at once replaced, to do which a man 
was required to ascend a tem 


ust before the 


rary shears erected for the pur- 
pose, thereby gy | himself above the parapet to the hot fire 

r. Festing volunteered for this most dan- 
erous service, and his action so attracted the admiration of the 
rench officer commanding the battery he was engaging, that 
with noble and true chivalry he would not take his life, but or- 
dered his men to cease firing till he was again under cover. On 
the batiery ant, in the evening Mr. Festing was warmly 
embraced by the noble Frenchman and many of his gallant com- 
panions, 
Gates FoR THE NaTionaL AcADEMY o¥ Desiax.—I 
must tell you of a design which I have just seen in Miss Hos- 
mer’s studio. It is the model of a gateway for the entrance 
of the New Agodens of Design in New York. The door is 
to be made of gilded bronze. The two central compartments 
are filled by statuettes; one of a painter, a youth with the 
world in his hand, sign’ that the artist must study physi- 
cal and human nature; the other a sculptor holding a book, 
indicating that to be great in hie art he must study books as 
well as men; the nine Muses fill niches surrounding the door; 
basset relievi—the fuur visions of Art— Youth, Love; Strength and 
e—complete the beautiful n of the door. Above it is 





1 same 
_ Fe en tae Leeeaagion a large mosaic Prometheus bringing fire from Heaven with 
Cambrian, Pheenician, Erse, saisje? Some of | Which to animate his statues.—Letter from Rome,in Boston 





A Curious ArtIcLE.—What queer le there are in the 
world! and what wondrously odd things are mentioned in 
advertisements! Only look at this :— 

Warren, an Active or Sleeping Partner, with capital (profits 
large), to carry out an article which the hu general! 
troubled with. Address, &. ee ’ 
An insect can hardly be as an article; else we 
might imagine that the troublesome thing alluded to above 
must be a flea. The reference to “ ng” seems to favour 
this idea, nor does the word “ active” at all militate against 
it. One had needs be pretty active if one wants to catch a 
flea, and one eg Set at 8 Sone wants to “ carry 
— from where human frame is troubled with it,— 
A WonverFvt Ext —On the afternoon of Thursday last 
the workmen at the waterworks, and others who iapeened 
to be about the place at the time, in & crowd on the 
bridge which crosses the mill-lade at the Forest-mill to 


back. Seen an apenas weld bed just been seen in the 


eel, quite regardless of the numerous on-lookers, main- 
the position in which it had first been noticed, and was 
declared to be feeding voraciously on the body of acat which 
lay in the water. Pitchforks, leisters, &c., were procured, but 
no one for a time could be found bold enough to enter the 
water and do battle with the slimy monster, which 
at least six feet mab ee mW an Irishman arrived on the 
scene, and, arming himself with a shovel, he with that daring 
cor which characterises the sons of the Emerald Isle, re- 


the money to pay , 80 she says—‘ Trust me.’” | solved on the attack. Once in the water he cauti- 
The explanation was given with perfect gravity, and in appa- | ously advanced towards the place where the monster lay, and 
rent good faith. It was gratefully in the same spirit, | lifting the shovel he trought it down with a swoop that 
and the lady seemed proud of her companion’s intelligence in | might have an alligator. To seize the prey was 
so rapidly reading the riddle.—7he Si Pat's next object ; but, as he proceeded to do so, a sudden 

movement of the fish sent a thrill of terror through his frame, 


into the water. However, 
capture, and, seizing the 
he had done so much to secure, he victoriously lifted 
the full view of the anxious crowd a fearful-looking— 
of an old leather belt !—Southern Reporter. 


How Yourn SHou.p Be Arwep.—We read in an exchange 
paper the following remark : 

‘Lord Macaulay well writes that the young should never hear 
any language but this: ‘ You have yoorows | Ren to make, and it 
depends upon your own exertions whether you starve or not.’” 


If Lord Macaulay really wrote “that the young should 
never hear any lap but this,” he wrote very foolishly. 
That the young should be instructed to depend mainly upon 
their own exertions, is wise, of course; but they know but 
little of the world, who do not know that the aseistance of 
older and more, experienced persons is ind sable to the 
success of the young, at almost every step. The instances of 
real success, achieved without the counsel and guidance and 
aid of judicious triendship, are very rare. Neither is it well 
that youth should be left to flounder in sloughs of superfluous 
trouble and care. Much vital power is wasted by them upon 
trifles, which might better be saved for labour in the interest 
of mankind. 

Nox -Exr.osive Gunrowprr.—Mr. Gale, electrician, of 
Plymouth, has discovered od sy by which powder can be 
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small, and it has the advantage of being readily applied. 
In Ave minutes a barre! of }owder can be made non-explo- 
sive, and in another five minutes it can be restored to its ori- 
condition. We have seen gunpowder subjected to this 
rocess and stirred with a red-hot poker without an explosion. 
a shell burst in a store filled with the ed powder, it 
would not fire it. The process can be ly applied to the 
or the smallest quantities, and it does not require any 
cumbersome apparatus. The invention will solve the serious 
difficulty which has been felt as to the storage of powder in 
time of peace, and in war it will avert the danger which now 
arise from the necessity of fighting in the neighbourhood of 
an explosive material.— Western Morning News. 





Tu CoNsERVATIVE AND THE LIBERAL; A ConTRAST.—The 
Duke of Wellington has addressed the following letter to his 
tenantry at Strathfieldsaye:—“ Dear Sir,—I think it right to 
explain clearly to you my feelings regarding the exercise of 
your vete. It is a trust imposed upon you for the advantage 
of the country, and the responsibility for the proper 
of it rests on yourself alone. It is placed by the country ip 
your hands, not in mine, and I beg you to distinctly under- 
stand that no one has uny authority for stating that | wish to 
bias you in favour of any candidate. I am, yours, &c., WEL- 
LINGTON.” 

The following circular, of a somewhat different type, has 
been issued to the tenantry on the Great Holkham estate :— 
“ Holkbam, June 10.—Dear Sir, —I am ly instructed to 
request that you will be good enongh to give your vote, at the 
ensuing election for West Norfolk, in favour of the two Libe- 
ral candidates—Mr. Gurdon and Sir Willoughby Jones—and 
also to use all the influence you possess with any person who 
may be upon the register of voters, to induce them to support 
these gentlemen. I am, &c., J. SHELLABEAR.” 


Retics.—The rage for relics in this country is something 
ding. A respectably dressed man was noticed the other 
day putting in his pocket a brick from the wall in front of Mr. 
Lincoln’s house, and this is but one of ten thousand follies. The 
entire stairway upon which Colonel Ellsworth was killed in Alex- 
andria, has been cut into chips and carried away. The tree, at 
the foot of which Sickles shot Key, in Washington, has been 
barked and cut until it is dead, The oak tree under which Geo- 
eral Grant talked with Pemberton and arranged the terms of the 
surrender of Vicksburg, has been annihilated, and recently a 
party dug into the ground ten feet for the roots of the historic 
oak. An elm tree which Abraham Lincoln planted stands in 
front of his old house in ping, Of course it will be torn 
in pieces and destroyed.—Cincinnati C ial. 











A Proven Memortiat.—It may not be generally known 
that a tower, commanding a view of the entire city and surround- 
ing country has been built in Cork, dedicated to the memory of 
the late Prince Consort, on the occasion of the Prince of Wales's 
marriage, and named the “ Albert Tower.” A considerable 
revenue is derived from a trifling charge for admission to its sum- 
mit, and those funds devoted to the relief of the sick poor of 
Cork ; thus linking the name of the lamented Prince with a 
lasting memorial of Christian love and charity. 





Destrxy or THe Neoroes in America.—* The coloured 
man and the white man cannot live together in this country ; 
they must, and will have to separate, unless the Congress of 
the nation will give them a place for themselves, for as it was 
with Abraham and Lot, so it is with us, and the sooner we 
seek a home for our rising generation, the better it will be 


for us. 

“Our final destiny, so far as I can dimly see, is that in three 
hundred years it will be a rare thing to see a coloured man in 
this country. Like the Indian, our race is destined to become 
extinct in this country, unless we move to ourselves.” —J. 0. 
Black Republican, edited by a coloured Clergyman. 


Goop News or Mr. Szwarp.—The Secretary of State 
continues his duties in almost perfect health. The 
novel and extraordinary splint was removed from his 
face by order of his surgeons and proves to have been 
&@ marvellous success, and very few traces are to be seen of 
the original accident and the subsequent assault of the 
baffled assassin, with the exception of a slight swelling on 
the side of his right cheek. Mr. Seward rose this morn- 
ing, dressed himseli, and performed his toilet, even to shav- 
ing, without assistance for the first time since his accident. 
His friends and the country will be glad to learn than he has 
entirely recovered the use of his arms, one of which was 
fearfully maimed when he was thrown from his carriage. For 
seventy days of three months of suffering Mr. Seward’s mind 
has been ep in the transaction of public business—a 
fact which will enable him with comparative ease to resume 
the active and laborious duties ot his department.—Zelegram 
Srom Washington, July 10. 


A “Rounp Man.”—The saying about Round men in square 
holes, and square men in round holes, is frequently ma A 
square man would probably be a “ brick.” What a round 
man is, the following advertisement informs us :— 
Wanrtep, a Circular SawreR. None but efficient men need ap- 
y to M. & Co. 





The advertisers do not state who wants the “ Circular Saw- 

,” but they intimate that, as far as they are concerned, 

* none but efficient men,” of whatever trade “ need y” to 
them, whatever they may do to others. Ni ess, we 
trust that should the efficient circular man apply, he will find 
that they have only adopted around way of putting it, and 
that it really is all “ on the square.” — Punch, 





Composrrors WORKING ON Sunpay.—The Free Presby- 
tery of Glasgow bad a sederunt of several hours on Wednes- 
day, considering the somewhat famous case of the Glasgow 
compositor, refused church privileges by the Kirk Session of 
Gorbals for working in a daily vews; 
bath. The Presbytery, by a majority of 11 to 5 adopted the 
motion of Dr, Gibson, confirming the judgment of the Kirk 
Session. The amendment was for delay, till the tery 
should have time to consider the matter in its relation to the 
general subject. Mr. Robertson, the compositor, appealed to 
the Syncd.— Edinburgh Review. 

Tae ALEX\NDRIANs IN Eoypt.—There is none of the 
Jeasant avenante manner and smiling look to which I grew 
familiar at the Cape; bat the people are prod ban: 

some; lads like Jotun of Bologna’s Mercury, with di 
and young women so lovely in their dirt and drapery; and 
among the Bedawee men I bave seen simply the two " 
somest men I ever bebeld. Likewise the camels enchant me, 
and the date-pal 
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melancholy ; the 8 the surface of the country, the 
dirt, the horrible the ys 4, - 
boys and girls who do all the work which hodmen 


office on the Seb- | and lethargy 


bs 


* * The donkey boy roared becau 


eased at 1 
Te teal Dag soa 


free press on one side of the disputed questions, but no press 
Courier. 


rhe boy, Fos -e ary Bs ons Ba Dede ein 
saddle, but een tranquillized witha 

sufficient to fell an ox; whereupon everyone was happy and 
boy, which seemed 





Orrice or rus DIAPHRAGM FILTER, 
At iow < Co ’s Plumbing 


Fourth Street, corner of Greene, 





Chess. 
PROBLEM, No. 861.—By Herr Kling. 
BLACK. 





WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves. 





SoLvuTion to Prosizm No, 860. 


Write. Black. 
1. BtoK BT? 1. K to Kt2 
2. Rto B4, dis. ch. | 2K toR2 
8%. Rto R4, mate 





A Chess Con; 


is to be held in Dublin, in the course of the 


The DIAPHRAGM FILTER, as an invention, 4 
regarded by the leading Plumbers of this city and 
Professi and Scientific gentlemen, as the most simple, 
ble and efficient apparatus for the purification of water unde 

ressure. it has been awarded two Gold and three Silver Medals, 

the American and Maryland Institues, and by the Mass. Me 
chanics Charitable Association, and approved of by our most 
eminent Chemist, (with additional improvements.) 


The Diaphragm Filter, manufactured by ALEXANDER 
McKENZIE, No. 35 W. Fount Street, is the kind of Porons 
Filter to which I alluded in my recent report to the Croton Board, 
I consider the artificial sandstone which constiiutes the filtering 
medium, to be an excellent article for the purpose. The 
ment is quite durable, and requires to be reversed occasionally 


a eos CHILTON, M.D., Chemist, 
New York, April 25, 1862. ooh dip > 


BRITISH NATION 
LIPFB ASSURANOE ASSOCIATION, 
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Capital and Surplus.......... moepeoseie 
prey oe A PEE, 2.0 cc ccccecccceces 





This Company pays the sum assured during the lifetime of the 
assured, without charging any extra premium therefor. 

GEO. M. ENEVITT, 
Manager in the U. S. and Canada. 





Goop To Invest 1n.—If, as the old adage declares, ‘' Health is 


pene summer or ensuing autumn.—Paul Morpby is in town, | the Greatest of Earthly Blessings,” then every effort to preserve 


New Orleans. He 


Tuesday evening, at the Union Club. 





layed a few games with an amateur, on 


it pays well. 
DRAKE’S PLANTATION BITTERS 


Game gicesd some time ago at the St. George’s Chess Club, | Have been of great service in making people healthy, and keep- 








between Mr. Loewenthal (Black) and the Rev. W. Wayte (White). | ing them so. ‘They should be found in every household. 
The notes are by the former gentleman. They give tone to the Stomach, vigor to the body, and remove 
(Evans’s Gambit.) dark doubts and unhappy feelings from the mind. They relieve 
White. Black. White. Black. pain and fortify the whole system against the attacks of disease, 
1PtoKé4 PtoK4 16 Pto Ki Ae) Bie y There is nothing better to take “ for the Stomach’s sake” than 
SKBOQBS RBQBS | 8 QtoKRiO gto K Beq(d)| eA Birvens. 
ce to 
tPtogkts BiksQktr |IDRicks cee tods | They cure Dyspepsia, Heartbfirn, Indigestion, Drowsiness, 
5PtcQB3 BteQB4é 40 QteKB5,ch K to Gog Headache, Pain in the Side, Liver Complaint, and Rheumatic 
6 Castles Pte a3 21 KttoK5 BtksKBP,ch(e) | Pains, with magical power. 
TPtoQs § P tks sees P tks Kt A good effect is felt at once upon making the first trial, No 
8 P tks P BtoQ kts 23 KR tks P KttoQB5 
9QKttoBS QBtoK Kt5 m Rio OBS Rtas change of diet is necessary. Eat the best you can get, and all you 
¥ Gt ta. 4 toa . +4 he yA ) ; bn ty A : want. Follow our directions and you will soon feel 
KS t 
Beeors ie" (Bkiita 2k ay ae ae 
to t, ¢ 
wens Fume So RtoQsa Qtkek ch THE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
15 PtoQ5 K Ktto B3 (a) | 30 Kt tks Q(g) Sir James Clarke's 
and Black res CELEBRATED PILLS! 
(a) It is difficult to determine Blaeck’s best move at this point ; PREPARED FROM A PRESCRIPTION OF SIR J. 
White’s attack is so powerful that the sacrifice seems —_ CLARKE, M.D., 
(6) This is much more effective than taking the Knight.—(c) The Physician Extraordinary to the Queen. 


correct move. by which White is enabled to main 
attack.—(d) Kt to Q B 5 is, perhaps, safer,—(e) Under the circum 
stances, taking the Kt with Pawn would have been 


a powerful 


In all cases of Nervous and Spinal Affections, Pain in the Back 


ona and Limbs, Fatigue on Slight Exertion, Palpitation of the Heart, 
means 


(f) The key move to a pretty termination.—(g) White played the Hysterice, ete., these Pills will effect a cure when all other 


game throughont with grest dash and spirit. 


have failed ; and although a powerful remedy, do not contain iron, 
calomel, antimony, or anything hurtful to constitution. 
package, 





Full directions in the pamphlet around each 


Tue Victorta Cross 1x Hoty OrpERs.—Among the men | *2ould be carefully preserved. 


who took their B. A. degree at Oxford on the 17th ult. was 
-hall. He was a midshi aD will ensure a bot 
in the Indian navy, and is a Victoria Cross man ; we believe, 

the only Indian naval officer with that decoration. He ob- 
tained the V.C. for a at Dacca, Bengal, in 1857, Caries 


Mr. Arthur Mayo, ot 


the Indian mutiny, when he was but 17 years of 
Mayo came up to Oxford at Easter, 1862, 

on furlough, and since theo has been 
with the other Indian naval officers. 


lant for them.—Znglish 


was to be fed at half-past five with a body, remove pre ce lh of its 


“The fatal heresy of 


supreme to 
li if at all, in silence. No expression of contempt or hatred 


of the United States should 
tire liberty of the press, as it now exists in the non- 
States, must existthere. And what a field is here tor 


it be before the bright 
shed its beneficent radiance over those and 
moral and mental in which, on one subject 
they have never ceased to grope?”’ 


The singular confusion into which this 
needs pointing out: “ Fall and entire 





ree bg py age a ay 


absolutely It is clear that the writer desires 


at that time 

, in common 

e believe he intends 

taking Holy Orders; the first V.C. man, we imagine, who 

has througb the University course and become a postu- 
paper. 


For tull iculars, a hlet, free, of the t. 
NB Stand 6 A my ivanell to any suthorized Regent, 
containing over 50 Pills, by return of 
Sold by all druggists. 
JOB MOSES, No. 27 Courtlandt Street, New York. 
Sole United States Agent. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills, 


ARE the most perfect pa ve which we are able 
to uce, or which we think has ever yet been 
made by anybody. Their effects have 
shown to the community how much b | excel the 
ordinary medicines in use. They are safe and plea- 
sant to take, but powerful to cure. Their penetra- 
erties stimulate the ven the tte of the 
, pu e blood, 
bemore which bree 4 and 
sl or cisordered organs into 
natural on, and —_ a healthy tone with strength to 
bw ore nay body cae alee lormidetio ent Re ——4 
ints e » Da’ an 
erful they are at the same time, in 

















disease. They purge out the fo’ 
Ww ee stimulate 











Vou. 43. 
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